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BY DR. J. G. DE HOOP SCHEFFER, OF AMSTERDAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH, WITH NOTES, BY SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, 


[Pennsylvania is so deeply indebted to the German settlers 
who found a home within her borders, for the rapid and sub- 
stantial advances which she early made towards prosperity, 
that it is eminently proper we of the present day should con- 
sider the causes which led those emigrants to leave their 
fatherland to seek that domestic happiness which was denied 
them at home. 

In some cases the improvement of their worldly condition 
may alone have been the motive; but in most instances it was 
the desire for freedom in the exercise of their religious views, 
or to escape from the persecution which the profession of 
those convictions had brought upon them. Such, at least, 
was the incentive which prompted those followers of Menno 


1 The article entitled “ Vriendschapsbetrekkingen tusschen de Doopsge- 
zinden hier te lande en die in Pennsylvanie,” appeared in the “ Doopsgezinde 
Bijdragen” for 1869. 
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Simon, who came to Pennsylvania from Switzerland, from 
Alsace, and from the Palatinate, whose industry, frugality, 
and integrity proved so beneficial to the colony. 

How valuable the German element was to Pennsylvania in 
colonial days, is well attested in a speech of Gov. Thomas, 
one of the most intelligent of the deputies of the Penns, to 
the Assembly in 1738. “This Province,” he said, “ has been 
for some years the asylum of the distressed Protestants from 
the Palatinate and other parts of Germany, and I believe it 
may with truth be said that the present flourishing condition 
of it is, in a great measure, owing to the Industry of those 
people; and should any discouragement divert them from 
coming hither, it may well be apprehended that the value of 
your lands will fall, and your advances to wealth be much 
slower; for it is not altogether the goodness of the soil, but 
the number and industry of the people, that make a flourish- 
ing country.” 

The following article by Dr. Scheffer, of the Mennonite 
College at Amsterdam, will be found to contain information 
which will be new to most of our readers, regarding the early 
movements of the German Mennonites to this country; the 
indorsement of its translator, whose investigations into the 
history of that denomination give weight to his opinion, 
would at any time warrant our printing it; and it seems par- 
ticularly appropriate that it should be reproduced at a time 
when our Western States are receiving large additions to 
their population from the followers of one whose disciples 
nearly a century and a half ago aided so materially in devel- 
oping the resources of this Commonwealth. 

As we read Dr. Scheffer’s paper, we are reminded of the 
changes that have occurred in the condition of the Mennon- 
ites since the period of which it treats, and of the widely 
different circumstances under which the present emigration to 
Kansas and other localities in the West has been undertaken. 
Then the agent of George I. feared that the distance to the 
Allegheny mountains from the sea-coast was so great, that it 
would prevent the acceptance of the offers made to induce the 
settlement of lands beyond them, and with an accommodating 
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conscience he spoke of them as being about thirty miles (pro- 
bably German ones) from the Atlantic coast. Now the mem- 
bers of a community equal in numbers to the population of 
one of King George’s colonies, are seeking their homes 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific shores. Then the 
more fortunate of the denomination in Holland were being 
importuned by their needy brethren from Switzerland and 
Germany, for the means of reaching what has proved to them a 
“promised land.” Now the professor of a college founded by 
the Dutch Mennonites sends his greeting to a similar institu- 
tion, whose existence is, in part, owing to the exertions of 
those poor men from the mountains of Switzerland, who had 
lived far from cities and towns, whose speech was rude and 
uncouth, and difficult to understand ; who wore shoes heavily 
hammered with iron and large nails, and who were very 
zealous to serve God.—Eb.] 


The extensive tract of land, bounded on the east by the 
Delaware, on the north by the present New York, on the west 
by the Allegheny mountains, and on the south by Maryland, 


has such an agreeable climate, such an unusually fertile soil, 
and its watercourses are so well adapted for trade, that it is 
not surprising that there, as early as 1638—five and twenty 
years after our forefathers built the first house in New Am- 
sterdam (New York)—a European colony was established. 
The first settlers were Swedes, but some Hollanders soon 
joined them. Surrounded on all sides by savage natives, 
continually threatened and often harassed, they contented 
themselves with the cultivation of but a small portion of the 
land. After, however, King Charles II. had, in settlement of 
a debt, given the whole province to William Penn, there came 
a great change. There, before long, at his invitation and 
through his assistance, his oppressed fellow-believers, fol- 
lowers like himself of George Fox, found a place of refuge. 
They settled on the Delaware, and, united by the common suf- 
ferings endured for their convictions, they founded a city, to 
which they gave the suggestive name of the city of Brotherly 
Love (Philadelphia). The province itself received the name 
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of Pennsylvania from the man who brought its settlers over 
from a land of persecution to his own estate, and has borne it 
to the present time, though its boundaries have been extended 
on the north to Lake Erie, and on the west beyond the Alle- 
gheny mountains to the present Ohio. 

In accordance with the fundamental law established April 
25, 1682, complete freedom of conscience was assured to all 
religious communities, and William Penn and his associates 
saw a stream of those who had been persecuted and oppressed 
for their belief pour into the colony, among whom were many 
Mennonites from Switzerland and the Palatinate. 

In Switzerland for nearly half a century religious intoler- 
ance had been most bitter. Many who had remained there 
were then persuaded to abandon their beloved native country 
and betake themselves to the distant land of freedom, and 
others, who had earlier emigrated to Alsace and the Palatinate, 
and there endured the dreadful horrors of the war in 1690, 
joined them, hoping in a province described to them as a para- 
dise to find the needed comforts of life. The travelling ex- 
penses of these exhausted wanderers on their way through 
our fatherland were furnished with a liberal hand from the 
“funds for foreign needs” which our forefathers had collected 
to aid the Swiss, Palatines, and Litthauers. These emigrants 
settled for the most part at Philadelphia, and to the north- 
ward along the Delaware. 

One of the oldest communities, if not the oldest of all, was 
that at Schiebach or Germantown. The elder of their two 
preachers, Wilhelm Rittinghausen, died in 1708, and in his 
place two new preachers were chosen. The same year eleven 
young people were added to the church through baptism, and 
two new deacons accepted its obligations. Moreover, the 
emigration of other brethren from the Palatinate, with Peter 
Kolb at their head, who were enabled to make the journey 
by the aid of the Netherlanders, gave a favorable prospect of 
considerable growth. Financially, however, the circum- 
stances of the community left much to be desired. Ina letter 
written to Amsterdam, dated September 3, 1708, from which 
these particulars are derived, and which was signed by Jacob 
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Gaetschalck, Harmen Karsdorp, Martin Kolb, Isack Van 
Sinteren, and Conradt Jansen, they presented “a loving and 
friendly request” for “some catechisms for the children and 
little testaments for the young.” Beside, psalm books and 
Bibles were so scarce that the whole membership had but one 
copy, and even the meeting-house needed a Bible.! They urged 
their request by saying “ that the community is still weak, 
and it would cost much money to get them printed, while the 
members who came here from Germany have spent every- 
thing and must begin anew, and all work, in order to pay 
for the conveniences of life of which they stand in need.” 
What the printing would cost can to some extent be seen 
from the demands of a bookseller in New York, who beside 
only printed in English, for the publication of the Confession 
of Faith in that language. He asked so much for it that the 
communify could not by any possibility raise the money, for 
which reason the whole plan had to be abandoned. The propo- 
sition was first considered because of conversations with some 
people there whose antecedents were entirely unknown, but 
“ who called themselves Mennonites,” descendants perhaps of 
the Dutch or English colonists who in the first years of the 
settlement established themselves on the territory of Penn- 
sylvania. That the young community was composed of 
other people besides Palatines has been shown by the letter 
just mentioned, bearing the Netherlandish signature of Kars- 
dorp, a name much honored among our forefathers, and which 


' It is certainly worthy of attention that the first request these people 
sent back to their brethren in Europe was for Bibles and Testaments. Jacob 
Gaetschalck was a preacher at Skippack. Martin Kolb, a grandson of 
Peter Schuhmacher who died at Germantown in 1707, was born in the 
village of Wolfsheim, in the Palatinate, in 1680, and came with his brothers, 
Johannes and Jacob, to Pennsylvania in the spring of 1707. He married 
May 19, 1709, Magdalena, daughter of Isaac Van Sintern, who also united 
in this letter. Isaac Van Sintern was born September 4, 1662, and was a 
great-grandson of Jan de Voss, a burgomaster at Handschooten, in Flan- 
ders, about 1550. He married, in Amsterdam, Cornelia Claassen, of Ham- 
burg, and came to Pennsylvania with four daughters after 1687. He died 
August 23, 1737, and is buried at Skippack. 
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has become noted through the existing family in the neigh- 
borhood of Dordrecht. 

It is no wonder that a half year later the “ committee on 
foreign needs” cherished few hopes concerning the colony. 
They felt, however, for nine or ten families who had come 
to Rotterdam—according to information from there, under 
date of April 8, 1709—from the neighborhood of Worms and 
Frankenthal, in order to emigrate, and whom they earnestly 
sought to dissuade from making the journey. They were, 
said the letter from Rotterdam, “altogether very poor men, 
who intended to seek a better place of abode in Pennsyl- 
vania. Much has been expended upon them hitherto freely, 
and these people bring with them scarcely anything that is 
necessary in the way of raiment and shoes, much less the money 
that must be spent for fare from here to England, and from 
there on the great journey, before they can settle m that for- 
eign land.” Naturally the Rotterdamers asked that money 
be furnished for the journey and support of the emigrants. 
But the committee, who considered the matter “useless and 
entirely unadvisable,” refused to dispose in this way of the funds 
entrusted to them. It was the first refusal of the kind, and 
little did the committee think that for twenty-four years they 
must keep repeating it before such requests should entirely 
cease. It would in fact have been otherwise if they had 
begun with the rule which they finally adopted in 1732, or 
if the determination they expressed in letter after letter had 
been followed by like action, and they had not let themselves 
be persuaded away from it continually—sometimes from per- 
plexity, but oftener from pity. The Palatines understood the 
situation well. If they could only reach Holland without 
troubling themselves about the letters, if they were only 
urgent and persevering, the committee would end by helping 
them on their way to Pennsylvania. The emigrants of April, 
1709, accomplished their object, though as it appears through 
the assistance of others. At all events, I think, they are the 
ones referred to by Jacob Telner, a Netherlander Mennonite 
dwelling at London, who wrote, August 6, to Amsterdam and 
Haarlem: “ Eight families went to Pennsylvania; the Eng- 
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lish Friends, who are called Quakers, helped them liberally.” 
His letter speaks of others who also wanted to follow their 
example, and urges more forcibly than ever the people at Rot- 
terdam to give assistance. “The truth is,” he writes, “that 
many thousands of persons, old and young, and men and 
women, have arrived here in the hope and expectation of going 
to Pennsylvania, but the poor men are misled in their ven- 
ture. If they could transport themselves by their own means, 
they might go where they pleased, but because of inability 
they cannot do it, and must go where they are ordered. Now, 
as there are among all this multitude six families of our 
brethren and fellow-believers, I mean German Mennonites, 
who ought to go to Pennsylvania, the brethren in Holland 
should extend to them the hand of love and charity, for they 
are both poor and needy. I trust and believe, however, that 
they are honest and God-fearing. It would be a great com- 
fort and consolation to the poor sheep if the rich brothers and 
sisters from their superfluities would satisfy their wants and 
let some crumbs fall from their tables to these poor Lazaruses. 
Dear brethren, I feel a tender compassion for the poor sheep, 
for they are of our flesh, as says the Prophet Isaiah, Lxviii. 7 
and 8.” 

It was not long before pity for our fellow-believers was 
excited still more forcibly. Fiercer than ever became the 
persecution of the Mennonites in Switzerland. The prisons 
at Bern were filled with the unfortunates, and the inhuman 
treatment to which they were subjected caused many to pine 
away and die. The rest feared from day to day that the 
minority in the council which demanded their trial would 
soon become a majority. Through the intercession, however, 


' “But not only did the leaders of the early Society of Friends take great 
interest in the Mennonites, but the Yearly Meeting of 1709 contributed fifty 
pounds (a very large sum at that time) for the Mennonites of the Palatinate 
who had fled from the persecution of the Calvinists in Switzerland. This 
required the agreement of the representatives of above 400 churches, and 
shows in a strong light the sympathy which existed among the early Friends 
for the Mennonites.”—Barclay’s Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth, 251. 
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of the States General, whose aid the Netherland Mennon- 
ites sought, not without success, some results were effected. 
The Council of Bern finally determined to send the prisoners, 
well watched and guarded, in order to transport them from 
there in an English ship to Pennsylvania. On the 18th of 
March, 1710, the exiles departed from Bern ; on the 28th, with 
their vessel, they reached Manheim, and on the 6th of April 
Nimeguen; and when they touched Netherland soil, their suf- 
ferings came to an end at last ; they were free, and their useless 
guards could return to Switzerland. Laurens Hendriks, the 
preacher of our community at Nimeguen, wrote in his letter 
of April 9th: “It happened that very harsh decrees were 
issued by the rulers at Bern to search for our friends in all 
corners of the land, and put them in the prisons at Bern, by 
which means within the last two years about sixty persons 
were thrown into dungeons, where some of them underwent 
much misery in the great cold last winter, while their feet 
were fast in the iron shackles. The Council at Bern were 
still very much at variance as to what punishment should be 
inflicted on them, and so they have the longer lain in prison ; 
for some would have them put to death, but others could not 
consent to such cruelty, so finally they determined in the 
Council to send them as prisoners to Pennsylvania. There- 
fore they put them on a vessel, well watched by a guard of 
soldiers, to send them on the Rhine to Holland; but on 
coming to Manheim, a city of the Palatinate, they put out all 
the old, the sick, and the women, but with twenty-three men 
floated further down the Rhine, and on the 6th of April came 
here to Nimeguen. When they heard that their fellow be- 
lievers lived here, one of them came to me, guarded by two 
soldiers. The soldiers then went away and left the man with 
me. After I, with the other preachers, had talked with him, 
we went together to the ship, and there found our other 
brethren. We then spoke to the officers of the guard, and 
arranged with them that these men should receive some re- 
freshment, since they had been on the water for twenty days 
in great misery, and we brought them into the city. Then 
we said to our imprisoned brethren: The soldiers shall not get 
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you out of here again easily, for if they use force, we will complain 
to our magistrates. This, however, did not happen. They went 
about in freedom, and we remained with them and witnessed 
all the manifestations of love and friendship with the greatest 
joy. We spent the time together delightfully, and after they 
were entirely refreshed, they the next day departed, though 
they moved with difficulty, because stiffened from their long 
imprisonment. I went with them for an hour and a half be- 
yond the city, and there we, with weeping eyes and swelling 
hearts, embraced each other, and with a kiss of peace sepa- 
rated. They returned to the Palatinate to seek their wives 
and children, who are scattered everywhere in Switzerland, 
in Alsace, and in the Palatinate, and they know not where 
they are to be found.! They were very patient and cheerful 
under oppression, though all their worldly goods were taken 
away. Among them were a preacher and two deacons. They 
were naturally very rugged people, who could endure hard- 
ships ; they wore long and unshaven beards, disordered cloth- 
ing, great shoes, which were heavily hammered with iron 
and large nails; they were very zealous to serve God with 
prayer and reading and in other ways, and very innocent in 
all their doings as lambs and doves. They asked me in what 
way the community was governed. I explained it to them, 
and it pleased them very much. But we could hardly talk 
with them, because, as they lived in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, far from cities and towns, and had little intercourse 
with other men, their speech is rude and uncouth, and they 
have difficulty in understanding any one who does not speak 
just their way. Two of them have gone to Deventer, to see 
whether they can get a livelihood in this country.” 

Most of them went to the Palatinate to seek their kinsmen 
and friends, and before long a deputation from them came 
back here. On the first of May we find three of their preach- 


! This simple picture is fully as pathetic as that other, which it forcibly 
suggests, beginning :— 
“Heu! misero conjunx, fatone erepta, Creusa 


Substitit, erravit ne via, seu lassa residit, 
Incertum ; nec post oculis est reddita nostris.” 
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ers, Hans Burchi or Burghalter', Melchoir Zaller, and Bene- 
dict Brechtbiihl,? with Hans Rub and Peter Donens, in Am- 
sterdam ; where they gave a further account of their affairs 
with the Bern magistracy, and apparently consulted with 
the committee as to whether they should establish themselves 
near the Palatinate brethren or on the lands in the neighbor- 
hood of Campen and Groningen, which was to be gradually 
purchased by the committee on behalf of the fugitives. The 
majority preferred a residence in the Palatinate, but they 
soon found great difficulty in accomplishing it. The Pala- 
tinate community was generally poor, so that the brethren, 
with the best disposition, could be of little service in insuring 
the means of gaining a livelihood ; there was a scarcity of 
lands and farm-houses, and there was much to be desired in 
the way of religious liberty, since they were subject entirely 
to the humors of the Elector, or, worse still, his officers. For 
nearly seven years, often supported by the Netherland breth- 
ren, they waited and persevered, always hoping for better 
times. Then, their numbers being continually increased by 
new fugitives and exiles from Switzerland, they finally de- 
termined upon other measures, and, at a meeting of their 
elders at Manheim, in February, 1717, decided to call upon 
the Netherlanders for help in carrying out the great plan 
of removing to Pennsylvania, which they had long contem- 
plated, and which had then come to maturity. Strange as it 
may appear at first glance, the very land to which the Swiss 
tyrants had once wanted to banish them had then become 
the greatest attraction. Still there was reason enough for 
it; reason, perhaps, in the information which their brethren 
sent from there to the Palatinate, but before all, in the press- 
ing invitation or instruction of the English King, George L., 
through his agent, (Muntmeester) Ochse, at the court. “Since 
it has been observed,” so reads the beginning of this remark- 
able paper, “ that the Christians, called Baptists or Mennon- 


' Hans Burghalter came to America, and was a preacher at Conestoga, 
Lancaster County, in 1727. 

2 According to Rupp, Bernhard B. Brechtbuhl translated the Wandelnde 
Seele into the German from the Dutch. 
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ites, have been denied freedom of conscience in various places 
in Germany and Switzerland, and endure much opposition 
from their enemies, so that with difficulty they support them- 
selves, scattered here and there, and have been hindered in 
the exercise of their religion,” the king offers to them for a 
habitation the country west of the Allegheny mountains, 
then considered a part of Pennsylvania, but not yet belonging 
to it. Each family should have fifty acres of land in fee sim- 
ple, and for the first ten years the use, without charge, of as 
much more as they should want, subject only to the stipula- 
tion that after this time the yearly rent for a hundred acres 
should be two shillings, i. e., about a guilder, and less than six 
kreutzers. “There is land enough for a hundred thousand 
families. They shall have permission to live there, not as 
foreigners, but on their engagement, under oath, to be true 
and obedient to the king, be bound as lawful subjects, and 
possess their land with the same right as if they had been 
born such, and, without interference, exercise their religion 
in meetings, just as do the Reformed and Lutherans.” After 
calling attention to the fact that in eastern Pennsylvania the 
land was too dear (£20 to £100 sterling for a hundred acres), 
the climate in Carolina was too hot, New York and Virginia 
were already too full for them to settle there with good 
chances of success, an attractive description of the country 
followed in these words: “This land is in a good and tem- 
perate climate, not too hot or too cold; it lies between the 
39th and 43d parallels of north latitude, and extends west- 
ward about two hundred German miles. It is separated from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania by high mountains, the air is very 
pure, since it lies high; it is very well watered, having 
streams, brooks, and springs, and the soil has the reputation 
of being better than any that can be found in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Walnut, chestnut, oak, and mulberry trees 
grow naturally in great profusion, as well as many fruit-bear- 
ing trees, and the wild white and purple grapes in the woods 
are larger and better than in any other place in America. 
The soil is favorable for wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, 
hemp, flax, and also silk, besides producing many other useful 
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things much more abundantly than in Germany. A field 
can be easily planted for from ten to twenty successive years 
without manure. It is also very suitable for such fruits as 
apples, pears, cherries, prunes, quinces, and especially peaches, 
which grow unusually well and bear fruit in three years from 
the planting of the stone. All garden crops do very well, 
and vineyards can be made, since the wild grapes are good, 
and would be still better if they were dressed and pruned. 
Many horses, cattle, and sheep can be raised and kept, since 
an excellent grass grows exuberantly. Numbers of hogs can 
be fattened on the wild fruits in the bushes. This land is also 
full of cattle (rundvee), called buffaloes and elks, none of 
which are seen in Pennsylvania, Virginia, or Carolina. 
Twenty or thirty of these buffaloes are found together. There 
are also many bears, which hurt nobody. They feed upon 
leaves and wild fruits, on which they get very fat, and their 
flesh is excellent. Deer exist in great numbers, beside In- 
dian cocks and hens (turkeys ?), which weigh from twenty to 
thirty pounds each, wild pigeons more than in any other 
place in the world, partridges, pheasants, wild swans, geese, 
all kinds of ducks, and many other small fowls and animals; 
so that if the settlers can only supply themselves for the first 
year with bread, some cows for milk and butter, and vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, peas, beans, etc., they can find flesh 
enough to eat from the many wild animals and birds, and can 
live better than the richest nobleman. The only difficulty is 
that they will be about thirty miles from the sea; but this, 
by good management, can be made of little consequence.” 
Apparently this description sounded like enchantment in 
the ears of the poor Swiss and Palatines who had never known 
anything but the thin soil of their native country, and who 
frequently met with a refusal if they sought to secure a farm 
of one or two acres. And how was that land of promise to 
be reached? Easily enough. They had only before the 1st 
of March to present themselves to one or another well-known 
merchant at Frankfort, pay £3 sterling or twenty-seven 
guilders each (children under ten years of age at half rates), 
that is, £2 for transportation, and £1 for seventy pounds of 
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biscuit, a measure and a half of peas, a measure of oatmeal, 
and the necessary beer, and immediately they would be sent 
in ships to Rotterdam, thence to be carried over to Virginia. 
First, however, in Holland, one-half of the fare must be paid 
and additional provisions, etc., secured, viz.: twenty-four 
pounds of dried beef, fifteen pounds of cheese, and eight and a 
quarter pounds of butter. Indeed, they were advised to pro- 
vide themselves still more liberally with edibles, and with 
garden seeds and agricultural implements, linen, shirts, beds, 
table goods, powder and lead, furniture, earthenware, stoves, 
and especially money to buy “seeds, salt, horses, swine, and 
fowls,” to be taken along with them. All of these things 
would indeed cost a large sum, but what did that signify in 
comparison with the luxury which was promised them? 
Should not the Netherland brethren quickly and gladly fur- 
nish this last assistance? So thought the Palatine brethren. 
It is not to be wondered at, however, that the “ committee on 
foreign needs” judged differently. They knew how much 
exaggeration there was in the picture painted by the English 
agent. They thought they were not authorized to consent to 
a request for assistance in the payment of travelling expenses, 
since the money was intrusted to them to be expended alone 
for the persecuted, and the brethren in the Palatinate were 
then tolerated ; they feared the emigrants would call for more 
money ; and in a word they opposed the plan most positively, 
and explained that if it was persisted in no help need be ex- 
pected.! Their objection however accomplished nothing. In 


' The decision of the committee was based on a sound judgment, for we 
find no evidence that any provision was made to carry out the offer of the 
agent of George I. On the contrary, on the 17th of September, 1717, Gov. 
Sir Wm. Keith, of Pennsylvania, informed his council “that a great number 
of fforeigners from Germany” had arrived in the Province, and had dispersed 
themselves over the country, without producing any certificates showing from 
whence they came. That it appeared that they had first landed in Britain, 
and left there without any license from the government. On the recommen- 
dation of the Governor, a proclamation was issued, requiring all the emi- 
grants alluded to “to take sach Oaths appointed by Law as are necessary 
to give assurance of their being well affected to his Majesty and his Govern- 
ment; but because some of these foreigners are said to be Menonists, who 
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reply to their views, the committee received information, 
March 20th, that more than a hundred persons had started, and 
three weeks later they heard from Rotterdam that those 
already coming numbered three hundred, among whom were 
four very needy families who required 600 f. for their 
passage, and that thirty others were getting ready to leave 
Neuwied. Though the committee had declared positively in 
their letters that they would have nothing to do with the 
whole affair, they nevertheless immediately passed a secret 
resolution, that, “as far as concerns our committee, the friends 
are to be helped as much as possible ;” and apparently they 
took care that there should be furnished from private means 
what as officials they could not give out of the fund. Among 
the preachers who were at the head of these colonists, we find 
principally Hans Burghalter and Benedict Brechtbuhl. 

The desire for emigration seemed to be entirely appeased 
in the Palatinate until 1726, when it broke out again with 
renewed force. The chief causes were higher burdens imposed 
upon them by the Elector, the fear of the outburst of war, 
and perhaps also pressing letters of invitation written by the 
friends settled in Pennsylvania. Moreover, the committee 
were guilty of a great imprudence. Though they so re- 
peatedly assured the emigrants that they could not and would 
not help them, and promised liberal assistance to the needy 
Palatines, who abandoned the journey, still, through pity for 
a certain Hubert Brouwer of Neuwied, they gave him and his 
family 300f. passage-money. Either this became known in 
the Palatinate, or the stream could no longer be stayed. 
Though some of their elders, together with the committee, 
tried to dissuade them, and painted horrible pictures of the 
possibility that, in the war between England and Spain, they 
might “ by Spanish ships be taken to the West Indies where 
men are sold as slaves,” the Palatines believed not a word 
of it. On the 12th of April, 1727, there were one hun- 
dred and fifty ready to depart, and on the 16th of May, the 


cannot for conscience sake take any oaths, that those persons be admitted 
upon their giving any Equivalent assurances in their own way and manner.” 
—Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 29.—Eb. 
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committee were compelled to write to the Palatinate that 
they “ ought to be informed of the coming of those already on 
the way, so that they can best provide for them ;” and they 
further inquired “how many would arrive without means, so 
that the Society might consider whether it would be possible 
for them to arrange for the many and great expenses of the 
passage.” 

Some did not need help, and could supply from their own 
means what was required; but on the 20th the committee 
learned that forty-five more needy ones had started from the 
Palatinate. These with eight others cost the Society 3271f. 
15st. Before the end of July twenty-one more came to Rot- 
terdam, and so it continued. No wonder that the committee, 
concerned about such an outpouring, requested the community 
in Pennsylvania “to announce emphatically to all the people 
from the pulpit that they must no more advise their needy 
friends and acquaintances to come out of the Palatinate, and 
should encourage them with the promise that, if they only 
remained across the sea, they would be liberally provided for 
in everything.” If, however, they added, the Pennsylva- 
nians wanted to pay for the passage of the poor Palatines, it 
would then of course be their own affair. This the Pennsyl- 
vanians were not ready nor ‘in a condition to do. The com- 
mittee also sent forbidding letter after letter to the Palatinate, 
but every year they had to be repeated, and sometimes, as, for 
instance, May 6, 1733, they drew frightful pictures: “ We 
learn from New York that a ship from Rotterdam going to 
Pennsylvania with one hundred and fifty Palatines wandered 
twenty-four weeks at sea. When they finally arrived at port 
nearly all the people were dead. The rest, through the want 
of vivres, were forced to subsist upon rats and vermin, and are 
all sick and weak. The danger of such an occurrence is 
always so great that the most heedless do not run the risk 
except through extreme want.” Nevertheless the stream of 
emigrants did not cease. When finally over three thousand 
of different sects came to Rotterdam, the committee, June 15, 
1732, adopted the strong resolution, that under no pretence 
would they furnish means to needy Palatines, except to pay 
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their fares back to their fatherland. By rigidly maintaining 
this rule, and thus ending where they undoubtedly should have 
commenced, the committee put a complete stop to emigration. 
On the 17th of March they reported that they had already 
accomplished their object, and from that time they were not 
again troubled with requests for passage-money to North 
America.! In the meanwhile their adherence to this resolu- 
tion caused some coolness between the communities in the 
Netherlands and in Pennsylvania. Still their intercourse was 
not entirely terminated. A special circumstance gave ‘an 
impulse which turned the Pennsylvanians again toward our 
brotherhood in 1742. Their colony had increased wonder- 
fully ; they enjoyed prosperity, rest, and what the remem- 
brance of foreign sufferings made more precious than all, 
complete religious freedom ; but they talked with some solici- 
tude about their ability to maintain one of their points of 
belief —absolute non-participation in war, even defensive. 
They had at first been so few in numbers that they were 
unnoticed by the government, but now it was otherwise. 
Could they, when a general arming of the people was ordered 
to repel a hostile invasion of the neighboring French colonists 
or an incursion of the Indians, refuse to go, and have their 
conscientious scruples respected? They were in doubt about 
it, and little indications seemed to warrant their uncertainty. 
The local magistracy and the deputed authorities looked 
favorably upon their request for complete freedom from mili- 
tary service, but explained that they were without the power 
to grant the privilege which they thought existed in the 
King of England alone. In consequence of this explanation 
the Pennsylvania Mennonites resolved to write, as they did 


' This is of course correct as far as the committee at Amsterdam is con- 
cerned, but neither emigration nor Mennonite aid ended at this time. The 
Schwenckfelders, some of whom came over only the next year, speak in warm 
and grateful terms of the aid rendered them by the Mennonites. Their 
MS. journal, now in the possession of Abraham H. Cassel, says “ Mr. Henry 
Van der Smissen gave us on the ship 16 loaves of bread, 2 Dutch cheeses, 2 
tubs of butter, 4 casks of beer, 2 roasts of meat, much flour and biscuit, and 
2 bottles of French brandy, and otherwise took very good care of us.” 
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under date of May 8th, 1742, to Amsterdam and Haarlem, 
and ask that the communities there would bring their power- 
ful influence to bear upon the English Court in their behalf, 
as had been done previously through the intervention of 
the States-General when alleviation was obtained in the case 
of the Swiss and Litthauer brethren. This letter seems 
to have miscarried. It cannot be found in the archives 
of the Amsterdam community, and their minutes contain no 
reference to it, so that its contents would have remained 
entirely unknown if the Pennsylvanians had not written again 
October 19, 1745, complaining of the silence upon this side, 
and repeating in a few words what was said in it. Though 
it is probable that the letter of 1742 was not received, it may 
be that our forefathers laid it aside unanswered, thinking it 
unadvisable to make the intervention requested before the 
North American brethren had substantial difficulty about the 
military service, and it must be remarked that in the reply 
written from here to the second letter there is not a word 
said upon this subject, and allusions only are made to things 
which, in comparison, the Pennsylvanians surely thought 
were of much less importance. 

In the second part of their letter of October, 1745, which 
is in German, the Pennsylvanians write, “as the flames of war 
appear to mount higher, no man can tell whether the cross and 
persecution of the defenceless Christians will not soon come, 
and it is therefore of importance to prepare ourselves for such 
circumstances with patience and resignation, and to use all 
available means that can encourage steadfastness and 
strengthen faith. Our whole community have manifested an 
unanimous desire for a German translation of the Bloody 
Theatre of Tieleman Jans Van Braght, especially since in this 
community there is a very great number of newcomers, for 
whom we consider it to be of the greatest importance that 
they should become acquainted with the trustworthy wit- 
nesses who have walked in the way of truth, and sacrificed 
their lives for it.” They further say that for years they had 
hoped to undertake the work, and the recent establishment 

Vou. 11.—10 
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of a German printing office had revived the wish, but “the 
bad paper always used here for printing” discouraged them. 
The greatest difficulty, however, was to find a suitable trans- 
lator, upon whose skill they could entirely rely, without the 
fear that occasionally the meaning would be perverted. Up 
to that time no one had appeared among them to whom they 
could give the work with perfect confidence, and they there- 
fore requested the brethren in Holland to look around for 
such a translator, have a dozen copies printed, and send them 
bound, with or without clasps and locks, or in loose sheets, to 
Pennsylvania, not, however, until they had sent over a com- 
plete account of the cost. The letter is dated at Schiebach, 
and bears the signatures of Jacob Godschaleck, Martin Kolb, 
Michael Ziegler,’ Heinrich Funck,? Gillis Kassel,’ and Diel- 


' Michael Ziegler, as early as 1722, lived near the present Skippackville, 
in Montgomery County, and was, for at least thirty years, one of the elders 
of the Skippack Church. He died at an advanced age about 1763, and left 
£9 to the poor of that congregation. 

2 Henry Funk, always one of the most able and enterprising of the Men- 
nonite preachers, and long a bishop, settled on the Indian Creek, in Fran- 
conia Township, now Montgomery County, in 1719. He was ever faithful 
and zealous in his work, and did much to advance the interests of his church. 
He wrote a book upon baptism, entitled “ Ein Spiegel der Taufe,” published 
by Saur in 1744, which has passed through at least five editions. A more 
ambitious effort was the “ Erklirung einiger haupt-puncten des Gesetzes,” 
published after his death by Armbruster, in 1763. This book was reprinted 
at Biel, Switzerland, in 1844, and at Lancaster, Pa., in 1862, and is much 
esteemed. He and Dielman Kolb supervised the translation of Van 
Braght’s Martyr’s Mirror from the Dutch to the German, and certified to its 
correctness. Beside these labors, which were all without pecuniary compen- 
sation, he was a miller, and acquired a considerable estate. He died about 
1760. 

8 Yillis Kassel came to Pennsylvania in the year 1727, and was a preacher 
at Skippack, and one of the representative men of the church. His father 
or grandfather, Yillis Kassel, was also a Mennonite preacher at Kriesheim 
in 1665, and wrote a Confession of Faith and a number of MS. poems, 
which are now in the possession of his descendant, the noted antiquary, Abra- 
ham H. Cassel. They describe very vividly the horrible condition of the 
Rhine country at that time, and the sufferings of the people of his faith. 
The composition was frequently interrupted by such entries as these: “ And 
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man Kolb. Not until the 10th of February, 1748, did the 
“Committee on Foreign Needs,” in whose hands the letter was 
placed, find time to send an answer. Its tenor was entirely 
unfavorable. They thought the translation “ wholly and en- 
tirely impracticable, as well because it would be difficult to 
find a translator as because of the immense expense which 
would be incurred, and which they could very easily avoid.” 
As “this book could certainly be found in the community, 
and there were some of the brethren who understood the 
Dutch language,” it was suggested “to get them to translate 
into the German some of the chief histories wherein mention 
is made of the confessions of the martyrs, and which would 
serve for the purpose, and have them copied by the young 
people.” By so doing they would secure “ the double advan- 
tage that through the copying they would give more thought 
to it, and receive a stronger impression.” 

The North American brethren, at least, got the benefit of 
the information contained in this well-meant counsel sent two 
and a half years late. In the meantime they had themselves 
zealously taken hold of the work, and before the reception of 
the letter from Holland accomplished their purpose. That 
same year, 1748, the complete translation of the Martyr’s 
Mirror of Tieleman Jans Van Braght saw the light at 
Ephrata.'! It was afterwards printed, with the pictures from 


now we must flee to Worms,” “In Kriesheim, to which we have again come 
home.” From one of them I extract :— 
* Denn es ist bekannt und offenbar, 
Was Jammer, Elend, und Gefahr 
Gewesen ist umher im Land 
Mit Rauben, Pliindern, Mord, und Brand. 
Manch Mensch gebracht in Angst und Noth 
Geschandeliert auch bis zum Tod. 
Zerschlagen verhauen manch schoenes Haus, 
Vielen Leuten die Kleider gezogen aus ; 
Getreid‘ und Vieh hinweggefihrt, 
Viel Jammer und Klag hat man gehért.” 

A copy of the first German edition of Menno Simon’s Foundation (1575), 
which belonged to the younger Yillis, and is, so far as known, the only copy 
in America, is now in my library. 

' This publication fills so important a place in American bibliography 
that it merits a special article; but it is sufficient in this connection to say 
that it was one of the largest, if not the largest, productions of the press in 
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the original added, at Pirmasens in the Bavarian Palatinate, 
in 1780, and this second edition is still frequently found 
among our fellow members in Germany, Switzerland, and the 
mountains of the Vosges. 

Though the completion of this very costly undertaking 
gives a favorable idea of the energy and financial strength of 
the North American community, they had to struggle with 
adversity, and were compelled, ten years later, to call for the 
charity of their Netherland brethren. Nineteen families of 
them had settled in Virginia, “‘ but because of the cruel and 
barbarous Indians, who had already killed and carried away 
as prisoners so many of our people,” they fled back to Penn- 
sylvania. All of one family were murdered, and the rest, had 
lost all their possessions. Even in Pennsylvania two hundred 
families, through recent incursions of the savages in May and 
June, lost everything, and their dead numbered fifty. In this 
dreadful deprivation they asked for help, and they sent two 
of their number, Johannes Schneyder and Martin Funck, to 
Holland, giving them a letter dated September 7, 1758, signed 
by Michael Kaufman, Jacob Borner, Samuel Bohm, and 
Daniel Stauffer. The two envoys, who had themselves sorely 
suffered from the devastations of the war, acquitted them- 
selves well of their mission on the 18th of the following 
December, when they secured an interview with the com- 
mittee at Amsterdam. They made the impression of being 
“plain and honest people,” gave all the explanations that 
were wanted, and received an answer to the letter they 
brought, in which was inclosed a bill of exchange upon Phila- 
delphia for £50 sterling, equal to £78 11s. 5d. Pennsylvania 
currency, or 550f. The newly chosen secretary of the com- 
mittee, J. S. Centen, adds: “We then paid their expenses 
here, and supplied them with victuals and travelling money, 


the colonies. It is a folio of 1511 pages, and is a fine specimen of typo- 
graphical art. An edition of 1300 copies was printed, but many of them 
being still unbound were taken by the American army during the revolu- 
tionary war for cartridge paper. The original price was 20 shillings per 
volume.—Ep. 
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and they departed December 17, 1758, in the Hague packet 
boat.” 

After this event all intercourse between the North Ameri- 
can Mennonites and those in the Netherlands ceased, except 
that the publisher of the well-known “ Name Lists of the | 
Mennonite Preachers” endeavored, until the end of the last 
century, to obtain the necessary information from North 
America for his purpose; but it is apparent, upon looking at 
the remarkable names of places, that very much is wanting. 
They wrote to him, however, that he might mention as dis- 
tinct communities Schiebach,' Germantown, Mateschen, In- 
dian Kreek, Blen,? Soltford,? Rakkill,* Schwanin, Deeproom,® 
Berkosen,® Anfrieds, Grotenswamp,’ Sackheim,® Lower Mil- 
ford, with two meeting houses, Hosensak, Lehay,? Term, 
Schuylkill, and forty in the neighborhood of Kgnestogis.'® 
In 1786 the community in Virginia is also specially men- 
tioned. For some years this statement remained unchanged. 
The list of 1793 says that the number of the Mennonite com- 
munities of North America, distinct from the Baptists, was 
two hundred, and some estimate them at over three hundred, 
of which twenty-three were in the Pennsylvania districts of 
Lancaster and Kanestogis. This communication was kept 
unchanged in the Name List of 1810, but in the next, that of 
1815, it was at last omitted, because, according to the com- 
piler, Dr. A. N. Van Gelder, “for many years, at least since 
1801, we have been entirely without knowledge or informa- 
tion.” 

In 1856, R. Baird, in his well-known work, “ Religions in 
America,” says that Pennsylvania is still the principal home 
of the Mennonites in the United States, and that they have 
four hundred communities, with two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty preachers and thirty thousand members, who are, 
for the most part, in easy circumstances. Perhaps these 
figures are correct, so far as concerns Pennsylvania; but, ac- 
cording to the “ Conference Minutes of the entire Mennonite 


’ Skippack. 2 Plain. $ Salford. * Rockhill. 
5 Deep Run. ® Perkasie. 7 Great Swamp. ® Saucon. 
® Lehigh. 10 Conestoga. 
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Community in North America, held at West Point, Lee 
County, Iowa, the 28th and 29th of May, 1860,” the number 
of the Mennonites in all the States of the Union amounted to 
128,000. After having for many years almost entirely neg- 
lected mutual relations, and separated into many small socie- 
ties, they finally came to the conclusion that a firm covenant 
of brotherhood is one means to collect the scattered, to. unite 
the divided, and to strengthen the weak. The delegates of 
the communities come together annually, as they did the 
present year from May 31 to June 3, at Wadsworth, Ohio. 
On the 20th of May, 1861, they repeated in their own way 
what our fathers did fifty years earlier; they founded a semi- 
nary for the service of the church, with which, since that 
time, Dr. Van der Smissen, formerly minister at Frederick- 
stadt, has been connected as professor and director. May it 
be to them as great a blessing as ours has been to us. 


October, 1869. 





ad 
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THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


Lerrers oF ALEXANDER HamiLton anp GENERAL WILLIAM IRVINE, 
DESCRIBING THE ENGAGEMENT. 


On the 28th of June, 1778, a battle occurred at the village 
of Freehold, N. J., which has made the name of the unfortu- 
nate son of Charles II. memorable forever in American his- 
tory. It is not anything connected with the gayety of his 
father’s court, his uncle’s sullen revenge, or his own career, 
which the name of Monmouth recalls on this side of the At- 
lantic. In their stead it conjures up a scene where, beneath 
a scorching sun, Washington’s army, overtaking the British, 
displayed the endurance of veterans, the result of the discipline 
and suffering in that school of adversity—Valley Forge. The 
meeting of Washington and Lee during this engagement is 
one of the most dramatic incidents of the American Revolu- 
tion. Washington, in a moment of indignation so intense as 
to resemble passion, exercised a generalship so consummate, 
that from that moment all question was at an end regarding 
his fitness to hold the commission of commander-in-chief. 
Lee, “abashed and confused” at the position in which his 
cynical disposition had involved him, and forgetful of the 
first duty of a soldier, closed a career which his wilful temper 
had turned from one of promise to one of disappointment, if 
not of disgrace. 

The one hundredth anniversary of this event is so near at 
hand, that all relating to it is worthy of attention. The 
following letter of Alexander Hamilton, written in the free- 
dom of confidence, will be read with interest, as will also that 
4- of our own Gen. William Irvine. 
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LETTER FROM ALEXANDER HAMILTON TO ELIAS BOUDINOT.! 
Brunswick, July 5th, '78. 
My Dear Sir :— 

You will by this time imagine that I have forgotten my 
promise of writing to you, as I have been so long silent on an 
occasion which most people will be fond of celebrating to 
their friends. 

The truth is, I have no passion for scribbling, and I know 
you will be at no loss for the fullest information. But that 
you may not have a right to accuse me of negligence, I will 
impose upon myself the drugery of saying something about 
the transactions of the 20th, in which the American arms 
gained very signal advantages ; and might have gained much 
more signal ones. 

Indeed, I can hardly persuade myself to be in good humour 
with success so far inferior to what we, in all probability 
should have had, had not the finest opportunity America ever 
possessed been fooled away by a man, in whom she has placed 
a large share of the most ill-judged confidence. You will 
have heard enough to know that I mean General Lee. This 
man is either a driveler in the business of soldiership or some- 
thing much worse. To let you fully into the silly and pitiful 
game he has been playing, I will take the tale up from the 
beginning ; expecting you will consider what I say as in the 
most perfect confidence. 

When we came to Hopewell Township, the General un- 
luckily called a council of war, the result of which would 
have done honor to the most honourable society of midwives, 
and to them only. The purport was, that we should keep at 
a comfortable distance from the enemy, and keep up a vain 
parade of annoying them by detachment. In persuance of 
this idea, a detachment of 1500 men was sent off under Gene- 
ral Scot? to join the other troops near the enemy’s lines. 


! A portion of this letter will be found in the Pennsylvania Packet of 
July 16, 1778, but the name of the writer and the strictures on Lee are not 
given. 

2 Gen. Chas. Scott, of Va., born 1733, died 22 Oct. 1820. He was a non- 
commissioned officer in the Braddock Expedition ; raised the first company 
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General Lee was primum mobile of this sage plan; and was 
even opposed to sending so considerable a force. The Gen- 
eral, on mature reconsideration of what had been resolved 
on, determined to persue a different line of conduct at all 
hazards. With this view, he marched the army the next 
morning towards Kingston, and there made another detach- 
ment of 1000 men under General Wayne, and formed all the 
detached troops into an advanced corps under the command 
of the Marquis De la fayette. The project was, that this ad- 
vanced corps should take the first opportunity to attack the 
enemy’s rear on the march, to be supported or covered as cir- 
cumstances should require by the whole army. 

General Lee’s conduct with respect to the command of this 
corps was truly childish. According to the incorrect notions 
of our army, his seniority would have entitled him to the 
command of the advanced corps; but he in the first instance 
declined it, in favour of the Marquis. Some of his friends 
having blamed him for doing it, and Lord Stirling having 
shown a disposition to interpose his claim, General Lee very 
inconsistently reasserted his pretensions. The matter was a 


south of the James River for the Revolutionary Army ; was commissioned 
Colonel of the 3d Va. Battalion, Aug. 1776; Brigadier-General] April 2, 1777; 
was distinguished at Trenton, and was taken prisoner at Charleston, S. C., in 
1780. In 1785 he removed to Kentucky, and was Brigadier-General of the 
Kentucky Troops in the expedition under St. Clair at his defeat in 1791. 
In June of that year he commanded a successful expedition against the 
Indians on the Wabash. In 1794 he was with Wayne in the battle of the 
Fallen Timbers. From 1808 to 1812 he was Governor of Kentucky. A 
county of Kentucky is named for him.— Drake. 

The mention of his name in connection with the battle of Monmouth 
recalls an anecdote which we would hesitate to give were it not that it has 
already found a place in print under sanction of George Washington Parke 
Custis (see Recollections, p. 413). Scott, it is said, was very profane ; and a 
friend, after the war, anxious to reform him of his evil habit, asked him if it 
was possible that “the admired Washington ever swore. Scott reflected for 
a moment, and then exclaimed, ‘ Yes, once ; it was at Monmouth, and on a day 
that would have made any man swear. Yes, sir, he swore on that day till the 
leaves shook on the trees, charming delightfully. Never have I enjoyed such 
swearing before or since. Sir, on that ever-memorable day he swore like an 
angel from Heaven.’ The reformer abandoned the General in despair.” 
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second time accommodated ; General Lee and Lord Stirling 
agreed to let the Marquis command. General Lee, a little 
time after, recanted again, and became very importunate. The 
General, who had all along observed the greatest candor in 
the matter, grew tired of such fickle behaviour, and ordered 
the Marquis to proceed. 

The enemy in marching from Allen Town had changed 
their disposition, and thrown all their best troops in the rear; 
this made it necessary, to strike a stroke with propriety, to 
reinforce the advanced corps. Two brigades were detached 
for this purpose, and the General, willing to accommodate 
General Lee, sent him with them to take the command of the 
whole advanced corps, which rendezvoused the forenoon of 
the 27th at English Town, consisting of at least 5000 rank and 
file, most of them select troops. General Lee’s orders were, 
the moment he received intelligence of the enemy’s march to 
persue them and to attack their rear. 

This intelligence was received about five o’clock the morn- 
ing of the 28th, and General Lee put his troops in motion 
accordingly. The main body did the same. The advanced 
corps came up with the enemy’s rear a mile or two beyond 
the Court House; I saw the enemy drawn up, and am per- 
suaded there were not a thousand men—their front from 
different accounts was then ten miles off. Mowever favour- 
able this situation may seem for an attack, it was not made; 
but after changing their position two or three times by retro- 
grade movements, our advanced corps got into a general con- 
fused retreat, and even route would hardly be too strong an 
expression. Not a word of all this was officially communi- 
cated to the General; as we approached the supposed place 
of action, we heard some flying rumours of what had hap- 
pened, in consequence of which the General rode forward, and 
found the troops retiring in the greatest disorder, and the 
enemy pressing upon their rear. I never saw the general to 
so much advantage. His coolness and firmness were admira- 
ble. He instantly took measures for checking the enemy’s 
advance, and giving time for the army, which was very near, 
to form and make a proper disposition. He then rode back, 
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and had the troops formed on a very advantageous piece of 
ground ;—in which and in other transactions of the day Gen- 
eral Greene and Lord Stirling rendered very essential service, 
and did themselves great honor. The sequel is, we beat 
the enemy and killed and wounded at least a thousand of 
their best troops. America owes a great deal to General 
Washington for this day’s work—a general route, dismay, 
and disgrace would have attended the whole army in any 
other hands but his. By his own good sense and fortitude 
he turned the fate of the day. Other officers have great merit 
in performing their parts well; but he directed the whole 
with the skill of a Master workman. He did not hug him- 
self at a distance and leave an Arnold to win laurels for him ; 
but by his own presence, he brought order out of confusion, 
animated his troops, and led them to success.! 

A great number of our officers distinguished themselves 
this day. General Wayne was always foremost in danger. 
Col. Stewart? and Lt.-Col. Ramsay* were with him among the 
first to oppose the enemy. Lt.-Col. Olney,‘ at the Head of 


! This and the remark on page 146, regarding messenger, aids, etc., are 
allusions to the course of General Gates. 

* Subsequently General Walter Stewart, of Pennsylvania, of whom we hope 
at a future day to print a biographical notice. 

$ Lt.-Colonel Nathaniel Ramsay, of Maryland, a brave officer, whose meri- 
torious services have never received the notice they deserve. At Brandywine 
he crossed the stream in front of Knyphausen and engaged the Hessian 
Yagers. His services at Monmouth were of the highest order, and there 
he received severe wounds. Drake, in his Dictionary, states that Ramsay 
was taken prisoner at Charleston in 1780; but that misfortune must have 
befallen him at a previous time, as the papers of Gen. James Irvine in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society show that he was one of the prisoners at 
Flushing, L. I., in August, 1779. He was exchanged December 14, 1780. 
He was a delegate to the “ Old Congress” from Maryland 1785-87. He was 
no doubt the Colonel Ramsay who was one of the pall-bearers at Washing- 
‘ton’s funeral, and is said to have been the brother of the historian, David 
Ramsay. An obituary notice of him will be found in the Balt. Fed. Rep., 
Oct. 1817. His portrait is in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

* Lt.-Col. Jeremiah Olney, Rhode Island, died Nov. 12, 1812, aged 62. 
He was conspicuous in many battles of the Revolution. After the war he 
was President of the Cincinnati Society of Rhode Island. At the Court- 
martial of Lee he was one of the witnesses called by that officer. 
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Varnum’s Brigade, made the next stand. I was with him, 
got my horse wounded and myself much hurt by a fall in 
consequence. Col. Livingston’ behaved very handsomely. 
Our friend Barber* was remarkably active; towards the close 
of the day he received a ball through his side, which the doc- 
tors think will not be fatal. Col. Silly’ and Lt.-Col. Parker‘ 
were particularly useful on the left ; Col. Craig,’ with General 
Wayne on the right. The Artillery acquitted themselves 
most charmingly. I was spectator to Lt.-Col. Oswald’s* beha- 


' Probably Henry Philip Livingston, whom Drake states was one of 
Washington’s family in 1778. He wasa son of Philip Livingston, the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

2 Francis Barber, a native of New Jersey, born 1751. He was educated 
at Princeton, and after having finished his studies took charge ofan academy 
at Elizabethtown, N. J. Alexander Hamilton was one of his pupils. At 
the beginning of the Revolution he entered the army and served with dis- 
tinction until 1783 ; on the very day upon which Washington announced the 
conclusion of peace to the army he was killed by the falling of a tree. In 
1781 he was instrumental in quelling the revolt which occurred in the troops 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey. A biographical sketch of him, with 
portrait, will be fourd in the Natzonal Portract Gallery, vol. ii. edition of 
1835. 

+ Joseph Cilley, of New Hampshire, b. 1734, d. 1799. He was one of 
the witnesses at the Court-martial of Lee. He was subsequently Major- 
General of the New Hampshire Militia. He was Major of Poor’s Regiment 
in 1775. 

* We think it likely that this officer was Colonel Richard Parker, of Vir- 
ginia, as the Colonel Parker who was present at Monmouth, received his 
orders from General Scott, who commanded Virginia troops. Col. Richard 
Parker died at the seige of Charleston, S. C., in 1780. He was a Captain. 
of 2d Virginia regiment 24 Jan. 1776, and afterwards Colonel of the 8th 
Virginia. 

5 Thomas Craig, Colonel of the 3d Pennsylvania Regiment. He was 
born in the present Northampton Co. Jan. 10th, 1740. His parents, Thomas 
and Mary, were natives of Ireland. Thomas entered the army early in the 
Revolutionary war, and was in the expedition to Canada commanded by 
Arnold. He was in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth, and was at Valley Forge. He died at Allentown, Lehigh Co., Jan. 
20, 1832, aged 93. He was a Captain Jan. 5, 1776; Major Sept. 7, 1776; 
Colonel, 1777. 

§ Eleazer Oswald was born in England about 1755. He came to America 
a short time previous to the Revolution, and at the beginning of the war 
served under Arnold end Ethan Allen at the capture of Ticonderoga. He 
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viour, who kept up a gallant fire from some piecess com- 
manded by him, uncovered and unsupported. In short, one 
can hardly name particulars without doing injustice to the 
rest. The behaviour of the officers and men in general was 
such as could not safely be surpassed. Our troops, after the 
first impulse from mismanagement, behaved with more spirit 
and moved with greater order than the British troops. You 
know my way of thinking about our army, and that I am 
not apt to flatter it. I assure you I never was pleased with 
them before this day. 

What part our family acted let others say. I hope you 
will not suspect me of vanity when I tell you that one of 
them, Fitzgerald,’ had a slight contusion with a Musket ball, 


was at Quebec when Montgomery was killed, acting as secretary to Arnold, 
and after that officer was wounded led the forlorn hope; he was spoken of on 
this occasion as a volunteer who behaved extremely well. At Monmouth he 
was Lt.-Col. of Lamb’s Regiment of Artillery, and shortly after the battle, 
Knox spoke of him as “ One of the best officers of the Army. He resigned 
his commission the latter part of 1778. For a number of years he published 
in Philadelphia the Independent Gazette. In 1783 he reopened “ On its 
original plan and regulation” the well-known “ London Coffee House” (still 
standing at the S. W. corner of Market and Front Streets), which so far as 
its original purposes of “a change for commercial transactions” were con- 
cerned, it lost after Col. Bradford retired from it, some time before the close 
of the war. 

Col. John Parke, in the preface to his translations of the Odes of Horace, 
writes that he has addressed several of them to his “ Very worthy friend and 
fellow-soldier, Lt-Col. Eleazer Oswald, late of the American Artillery, not 
only on account of his ushering this work into the world (he was its printer), 
but for his many eminent virtues as a brave soldier and a good citizen. The 
hardship he has suffered, and the toils he has endured, and the many trying 
vicissitudes he has experienced in the defence of his country entitle him to 
the esteem of every patriotic and virtuous American.” In 1792, being in 
England on business, he crossed to France, and, joining the French Army, 
commanded a regiment of artillery at the battle of Jemappe. He returned 
to America, and died of yellow fever at New York in October, 1795. 

' John Fitzgerald, of Virginia. As there were two officers of this name 
from the same State, it is impossible to give the record of either with cer- 
tainty from printed documents. The one mentioned was an aid to Washing- 
ton ; the date of his appointment as such is lost; Mr. Sparks thought that it 
was made during 1778, but Geo. Washington Parke Custis speaks of a Fitz- 
gerald who was on the staff of Washington at the time of the battle of 
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another, Laurens,’ had a slight contusion also, and his horse 
killed ; a third, Hamilton, had his horse wounded in the first 
i part of the action with a musket.ball. If the rest escaped, it 
h is only to be ascribed to better fortune, not more prudence in 
} keeping out of the way. 
i That Congress is not troubled with any messenger-aids to 
give swords and other pretty toys to, let them ascribe to the 
good sense of the Commander-in-chief, and to a certain turn 
| of thinking in those about him which put them above such 
shifts. 

What think you now of General Lee. You will be ready 
} to join me in condemning him. And yet,I fear, a Court 
Martial will not do it. A certain preconceived and prepos- 
terous opinion of his being a very great man will operate 
much in his favour. Some people are very industrious in 
making interest for him. Whatever a Court Martial may 
decide, I shall continue to believe and say—his conduct was 

monstrous and unpardonable. 

I am, D. Sir, 
Yrs Affecty, 

ALEX. HAMILTON. 





One wing of the army marched this morning towards the 
North River, another goes to-morrow. The enemy by our 
late accounts were embarking their baggage. They are three 
miles below Middletown. French importunity cannot be 
resisted. I have given two frenchmen letters to you. Iam 


Princeton, Custis also mentions a Col. Fitzgerald, no doubt the former aid, 
who was with Washington at Alexandria in November, 1799. In the Hist. 
Mag., June, 1863, a letter is published from Robert Morris to John Fitz- 
gerald, of Alexandria, Va.; also one from Arthur Lee and one from R, H. 
Lee to Col. Fitzgerald of the same place. Col. Fitzgerald was one of the 
witnesses at Lee's trial. 

1 Lt.-Col. John Laurens. Too well known to need special mention. On 
account of Lee’s reflections on Washington, in the defence which he pub- 
lished after his trial, Laurens sent him a challenge; they met near Philadel- 
phia, in a wood situated near the four-mile stone on the Point-no-Point Road. 
Hamilton acted as the second of Laurens. Lee was slightly wounded. 
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very serious about Mr. Toussard,' and as far as a Majority in 
some Corps, Armand’s Pulaski’s or such like, would wish you 
to interest yourself for him. The Marquis De Vieme,? I am 
so far in earnest concerning that if his pretensions are mode- 
rate, and he can be gratified, I should be glad of it—but I 
fear they will be pretty high. 


LETTER OF GEN. WILLIAM IRVINE OF PENNA. TO CAPT. JOHN DAVIS. 


Camp Enouiisu Town, New Jersey, June 30, 1778. 
Dear Sir :— 

I suppose ere now you will have heard of the action of the 
28th instant, not far from this place and within one mile and 
a half of Monmouth Court House. Two days before several 
large detachments of Light Troops were sent in front in pur- 
suit of the Enemy, commanded by General Lee and the Mar- 
quis; in the morning they fell in with and engaged the enemy 
but were soon repulsed ; however, the main army got up just 
as they were retiring and formed on or near the ground they 
left. The two Armies were formed on two hills about a half 
mile apart; about Eleven o’clock an exceeding heavy cannon- 
ade commenced on both sides and continued with great vigor 
till half after four in the afternoon, when the Enemy went off 
precipitately, and left their dead and wounded on the field. 
Our army took possession and encamped on the field. The 
enemy drew off about two miles and in the night went off 
Bag and Baggage; as there was no possibility of coming up 
with them, as they steer for Sandy Hook, we have given over 
the chase, and are now marching towards the upper part of 
Jersey. The enemy left about 300 dead on the field, among 


' Col. Louis Toussard, born, France, 1749; died, New Orleans, about 1820. 
He was aid to Lafayette; lost an arm at Rhode Island in the fall of 1778. 
Author of the Artzllerist’s Companion, 2 vols. 8vo., Phila. 1809.— Drake. 

® Marquis de la Vienne. “ He arrived in camp while the army were at Val- 
ley Forge, with recommendatory letters to the Marquis de Lafayette.” He 
had held the rank of Major in the French Army, and upon his own petition 
was commissioned by Congress as Colonel in the service of the United 
States, “without any pay annexed to said rank.” Sce J. of C., July 15, 
1778. 
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whom were three field officers and ten other officers. Thus 
the pride of the British Tyrant is lowering; in all the actions 
hitherto the Americans never took the field. I hope in future 
they will always take it. I wrote you about two weeks ago, 
and would have wrote oftener, but have been exceedingly ill ; 
indeed was obliged to stay at Valley Forge after the army ; 
however, thank God, I got up in time to be at the action, 
and mend sure fast; indeed the Brigade I commanded was 
posted in front of our Whole Army, about three hundred 
yards. Notwithstanding we lost but 5 killed and a few 
wounded ; I would have wrote General Thompson, but ex- 
pected him at camp before this reaches you; however, should 
this not be the case, please present my compliments to him, 
and tell him that the 28th was a most Glorious day for the 
American Arms; likewise give my compliments to Capt. 
Byers, and tell (him) I meant to write him but am exceed- 
ingly hurried and much fatigued with the necessary duties of 
my station. I shall be glad to hear from you, and I shall 
write you when anything of consequence. 
T am, Dr. Sir, 
Your most obt. servant, 


WM. IRVINE. 
Col. Joun Davis, near Carlisle. 


! When Lee’s troops were retreating they so impeded the advance of 
Irvine’s Brigade that Irvine had to threaten to charge through them before 
he could make way to his advanced position.— Anecdote communicated by 
Dr. Wm. A. Irvine. 
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Western Pennsylvania in 1760. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1760. 


A Journat or 4 Marcu From Fort Pitr To VENANGO, AND FROM THENCE TO 
Presqu’ Iste. Frou tHe Papers or Capt. Tuomas Hortcuins, 
GroGRAPHER GENERAL OF THE UNITED SraTEs. 


[The following journal is in the Hutchins’ Papers in the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. It is possible that it contains the observations of 
Hutchins himself, who, at the time it was written, was an officer in the 
60th regiment. The value of the paper is in the topographical picture it 
gives of the western portion of our State in its original condition. In the 
first volume of the papers of Charles Lee, published by the New York His- 
torical Society, is a letter by Lee to his sister, in which he states that on 
November 19th, 1759, while stationed at Niagara, he “ was order’d out ona 
scout with one other officer and fourteen men, to discover (if possible) what 
was become of the remains of the French Army which escap’d from the Battle ; 
we had,” he writes, “the satisfaction of being the first English who ever 
cross’d the vast Lake of Erie ; we pass’d through the French Forts of Presq’ 
Isle and Vinango, descended down the Rivers of Buffalo and Ohio, and in 
14 days arrived safe (tho’ naked almost starv’d) at Fort Duquesne,” at 
which place, he adds, he found his sister’s friend “ Mallier, who was in good 
health but a little in liquor, as, indeed, were most of the officers I saw there.” 
If Lee is correct in the assertion that his party was the first English one to 
journey over the route it did, it is safe to conclude that the description given 
in the Hutchins Journal is the earliest we have of our western territory 
after it came under the undisputed control of Great Britain.] 


Left Fort Pitt 7th July, 1760, about half an hour past 
three o’clock, P. M.; marched 4} Miles, the first half of the 
way through a Rich Firtile Bottom, and the other through a 
dry Gully between two Hills, at the end of which we en- 
camped on the side of an Hill, where were several good 
Springes. 

8th. Decamped early in the morning, and Marched 16 
Miles. About 7 Miles from Fort Pitt found two or three 
_ very small Runs almost dry ; three Miles further a sharp de- 
scent toa small Creek, then Crossed a Meadow three Hundred 
Yards over, and went up another Hill, the asscent of which is 
not Difficult: Here you see many Hundred Acres of clear 
Land or Barrens, the Soil of which is bad, excepting only the 

Vou. 11.—11 
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Meadows. From this Creek we found no Water till within 
half a Mile of our Encampment. This whole marsh is upon 
high Ridges with very small Intermissions the Soil, except 
on the Barrens, is tolerably good, and indifferently Timbered 
with small Black and White Oaks, very little Water, but a 
Redundance of Pea-Vine and other Food. The Woods are 
open and free from underwood—Course to the Eastward of 
North. 

9th. At Six in the Morning Crossed the Hill at the foot of 
which we Encamped the Preceding Night, and entered some 
Meadows and low Grounds, which Continued near five Miles ; 
then Crossed two deep and dry Gully’s, and asscended an high 
Extensive and Barren Ridge, a Mile and a half in length. 
Here we fell into a Small Bottom, and from this place alter- 
nately crossed little open Bottoms and small Barren Hills, 
till we came to a very high and difficult one leading down to 
a Creek about 12 yards over; called the first Branch of Be- 
ver Creek: From our last night’s encampment to this place 
(10 Miles) we found no Water, a bad Soil, very little Timber, 
and a Good deal of underwood, and Plenty of Food even on 
the Barrens. Passing this Creek, we went through a very 
thick Bottom, and asscending a Gentle Hill continued on the 
Ridge near two Miles, when we gradually descended into a 
small, Dry, infertil Flatt, which, after a Mile and halt’s 
March brought us to the second Branch of Bever Creek, 30 
yards over, where we Encamped. Marched this day 10 Miles. 
Course N. & by E. 

10th. This morning ascended a very steep and high Hill, 
on the Ridge of which we continued for a Mile, then went 
down a pretty smart descent to the third Branch of Bever 
Creek, and Crossing it passed through 300 or 400 yards of 
low thick Bottom, and gained the foot of a Pretty high sid- 
ling Hill, which soon lost itself in fine level open woods, and 
these Continued to the fourth Branch of Bever Creek, which 
is at least 11 Miles from our last night’s Camp. After Cross- 
ing this Creek, you go through a thick Swampy Bottom, 400 
yards Over, and then fall in with the same kind of Woods 
you traversed in the morning. Five Miles from the Fourth 
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is the Fifth Branch of Bever Creek, these three Branches, 
particularly the last, are only little dirty Runs: A Mile from 
the Fifth is the Sixth Branch, where we encamped. This 
Branch is a pretty little Brook, with fine, Rich, open Mead- 
ows gently descending to it on each side: These meadows 
are perfectly clear two Miles in length, and are half a Mile 
over.—Marched 17 Miles this day. Course to the Eastward 
of North. 

11th. After ascending the rising Ground on the North side 
of the brook, we entered a very narrow rich Meadow, which 
soon brought us upon flatt, level, open Woods that Continued 
two Miles, when we came upon the 7th Branch of Bever 
Creek, a Shallow, rapid, rocky Stream, 60 yards Over; pass- 
ing which, and a thick Shrubby Bottom on the other side, we 
came on the same kind of Open Flatt Woods as before, which 
Continued, this day’s March (14 Miles), interrupted every two 
or three Miles by a small Run and a thick Bottom. The 
Soil and Timber Still Continues Bad, and the Food Grows 
worse. Course N. & by East. 

12th. The first 10 Miles of this March are through flatt 
open woods, at the end of which you ascend a Chestnut 
Ridge, whose descent to Lecomic' or Sandy Creek is ex- 
tremely steep and difficult ; having crossed this Creek, which 
is 4 Miles from Venango, you ascend another Chestnut Ridge 
three miles in length, whose descent to Venango is likewise 
steep and difficult. From our Encampment this morning we 
had Water every two or three Miles. Lecomic is a Con- 
siderable Creek, 50 or 60 yards over. Three or 4 Miles be- 
fore we came to the first Chestnut Ridge the Roads were so 
full of fallen trees that it was very difficult to pass. The Soil 
very Bad and Food scarse. Marched this day 16 Miles. N. 
& by E. Easterly. 

13th. Marched at one o’clock, P. M., and Crossed French 
Creek due North, 100 yards over, Running East into the 


' This is the second Indian name discovered and added to the aboriginal 
nomenclature of our territory since the issue of the Historical Map of Penn- 
sylvania in 1875. The other was communicated by Mr. John G. Freeze, and 
is to be found in the Magazine, Vol. I., p. 225, 6. 
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Ohio; had low ground for a Mile, then ascended a Steep 
Hill, at the N. W. Foot of which is a small Run, from whence 
we marched 2} Miles through a low Rich Bottom to Sugar 
Creek, 10 yards over, five Miles from Venango. This Bottom 
continued a Mile further, and is full of Runs: We now 
ascended another steep Hill, and alternately traversed little 
Hills and low Bottoms for 4 Miles, and then Encamped ; the 
Woods are open and very young, the Soil and Timber some- 
what better than on the other side of French Creek. 
Marched 10 Miles this day. Our Course N. W. & by West. 

14th. Marched through low Grounds upon or near the 
banks of French Creek, almost all this day—Runs at the end 
of One, two and three Miles, and at 4 Miles a Creek 12 yards 
wide. Seven Miles from Camp we came upon an high Sidling 
Hill opposite Custologa’s Town, which is situated on the 
South West side of French Creek. Two Miles further are 
three Mingoe Hutts, a Mile beyond which we met with the 
Richest Meadows I ever saw, quite clear, more than two 
Miles in length, and half a Mile Broad. At the end of these 
Meadows are three more Mingoe Hutts, near which we En- 
camped, having marched 13 Miles. Course N. W. Excellent 
Food, fine open Woods, but no Timber. 

15th. Marched through very Rich Bottoms, commonly 
called Swamps, almost all this day. Runs at four, Eight, and 
Ten Miles distance from last night’s Camp. At 11 Miles dis- 
tance we Recrossed French Creek, (80 yards over, but ex- 
treamly shallow) found about half a mile of pretty high open 
Woods, then fell into a swamp, 2} Miles over, full of. the 
largest Cyprus Trees I ever saw. Crossed a Creek 30 yards 
over, and encamped on the North side. This Creek and the 
4 Miles one mentioned above both Run Eastward. Marched 
14 Miles this day, over Course N. N. E. 

16th. This morning we ascended a pretty high Hill, and 
Continued upon very high Ground, tho’ very swampy, for 6 
Miles (in which is neither Water nor encamping Ground) ; 
then Crossed a Branch of French Creek into a fine Meadow 
near a Mile Square; from whence we had a good Waggon 
Road two Miles through flatt open Woods to Le Beauf, which 
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stands on a small Branch of French Creek, over which is a 
very good Bridge; this Creek, half a Mile below, Runs 
through a Lake a Mile over, but is itself not ten yards wide. 
We encamped about a Mile beyond Le Beauf, having Marched 
10 Miles, there being no more Water till within two Miles of 
Prisqu’ Isle. Our Course this day N. N. E. 

17th. This day’s March was (two Miles open dry woods 
_ near Prisqu’ Isle, and one mile at the other end excepted) 
a Continued Chestnut Bottom Swamp, near Nine Miles of 
which are laid with Loggs, but much out of repair. Marched 
this day 14 Miles. Our Course North. 





PROPOSITION TO MAKE BETHLEHEM, PENNA., THE 
SEAT OF GOVERNMENT IN 1780. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


[The following correspondence between Lewis Weiss, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. John Ettwein, of Bethlehem, is of considerable local interest, 
and now appears for the first time. The originals are preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem.—J. W. J.] 


Putwape puta, 14 April, 1780. 

Dear Str—I was yesterday spoken to by a friend of mine, 
a member of Congress, intimating that Congress had a mind 
to-change their residence, and that it was proposed by some 
members Bethlehem would be a very proper place for making 
a Hague, like in Holland. I immediately exclaimed that 
Congress was mad! but was stopped when the gentleman de- 
clared that Congress would never enter upon the subject, if 
they should conceive this plan might put the Society at Beth- 
lehem under greater inconvenience, as Congress was able to 
relieve them by the payment of money, and other advantages 
which would accrue to the trades of Bethlehem. I told him 
in my opinion it was impracticable, without ruining and 
eating up the Society ; it was a question with me whether, 
if every soul was removed from Bethlehem, the houses built 
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there was sufficient to contain Congress and the several de- 
partments belonging thereto; and if Congress had a mind to 
examine Mr. Edmonds,' who happened to be in town, I be- 
lieved he could give them information of the number of houses 
and inhabitants of Bethlehem and Nazareth, by which Con- 
gress would see the impossibility of putting that plan into 
execution. 

I had really stopped Bro. Edmonds, but was told this morn- 
ing I might let him go home, and advised that I should write 
for a description of Bethlehem and perhaps Nazareth too, par- 
ticularly the number of inhabitants of the several houses and 
cabias ; and whenever the matter should come on the carpet, 
they would move the House to send for me for information. 
Indeed, I should be very sorry if Congress should come to 
reside even in your neighborhood, for it would spoil the 
morals of many of your people, and the markets for all of 


them. 
(Signed) LEWIS WEISS? 


Dear Str—As I have been informed that the honourable 
Congress intends to shift their residence from Philadelphia to 


1 William Edmonds was born 24th October, 1708, at Colford, Gloucester- 
shire, O. E. His father was a merchant, and the family attached to the 
established church. In 1736 he immigrated to America, and established 
himself in business im New York, and in 1739 married Rebecca Beauvoise, a 
French Huguenot. He joined the Moravian Church in 1741, and after the 
death of his wife in 1749, removed to Bethlehem. In March of 1755 he 
married Margaret Anthony, of New York. In October of that year he was 
elected to the Assembly from Northampton. After serving his church in 
various secular capacities at Bethlehem and Nazareth, he died at the latter 
place 15th September, 1786. 

2 Lewis Weiss was born in Berlin on the 28th of December, 1717. Im- 
migrated to Pennsylvania in December, 1755, and settled in Philadelphia. 
For many years he was the attorney for the Moravian Church. He was one 
of the founders of the German Society, and was its President in 1782. He 
was commissioned Justice of the Court of Common Pleas for the City and 
County of Philadelphia on the 26th of May, 1786. He died on the 22d of 
October, 1796, and was buried in the Moravian cemetery at the corner of 
Franklin and Vine Streets. One of his daughters m. George Klein, printer, 
of Carlisle, and another John Wyeth, printer, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
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some other place in this State; and that some inquiries have 
been made of you, whether that honourable body could not 
be accommodated here or at New York, I take this oppor- 
tunity to inform you of the true state of Bethlehem, in re- 
gard to its dwelling houses and present inhabitants. You 
know our situation well enough, and that it would be impos- 
sible to receive them, if they even were willing to submit to 
many and great inconveniences. 

Bethlehem has about thirty-six private dwelling houses, which 
are inhabited by sixty one families, with their different trade 
and workshops, so that many a family has but one single 
room for themselves and their all. You know the public 
buildings, as the meeting-house, schools, the houses of the 
single brethren, single sisters, and widows,! tavern, and mills, 
are full of people; and I may, with truth, observe that no 
village or town in this State is so crowded with inhabitants 
as Bethlehem now is. Nazareth is not much better; and as 
it lies nine miles nigher to the Blue Mountains, that settle- 
ment is the first refuge of the settlers behind the mountains, 
as soon as they fear the least danger on account of the In- 
dians. Some have already fled to Nazareth (a few days ago), 
and how many may follow them soon we cannot know. 

Yet, if even the honourable Congress and its appendages 
could find the necessary accommodations here and in the 
neighborhood, which I know to be impossible, if they will 
not live in tents, it would, in my humble opinion, be a dan- 
gerous residence for them, as we are so nigh the mountains and 
the Big Swamp, from which an enemy could with ease walk 
in one night to Bethlehem. And such a treasure as the Con- 
gress might be a great temptation for the Indians or their 
desperate associates to make a sudden attempt upon the place, 
if they were not cowed by a considerable force. 

Dear Sir, I must beg the favor of you to be attentive in 
this matter, and if you find that there is really such a notion 


' In 1770 Ettwein founded the “ Widow’s Society of Bethlehem,” an asso- 
ciation which since that time has conferred its silent charities upon a large 
number of women. 
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or motive, to make, in the name of the Brethren or in their 
behalf, a representation against it, and cause, at least, an in- 
spection into our situation and circumstances, before Congress 
resolves to move into these parts. We should be very sorry 
at the certain disappointment of the Congress in our [unintelli- 
gible] that they may not distress the inhabitants of this little 
place, disturb its happy constitution, and have nothing for 
it but trouble, exposure, and disappointment. 
I am, dear Sir, with love and respect, 
JOHN ETTWEIN:.! 


' John Ettwein, a distinguished clergyman of the American Moravian 
Church, b. Friedenstadt, Germany. In 1754 he was consecrated bishop, and 
stood at the head of the church in Pennsylvania until his death in 1802. 
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MARY WHITE—MRS. ROBERT MORRIS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REQUEST, aT Sopnia’s Darry, Harrorp Co., 
Mary.LanD, June 71H, 1877, ON THE OCCASION OF THE REINTERMENT 
OF THE Remains oF CoLoneEL THomas WHITE, BEFORE A 
Reunion oF uis Descenpants—HA is, 
Waulirtes, Morrises. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


I have been invited here to-day to perform not an easy task. 
The life of a woman whose chief distinction is the prominence 
of her husband, is not likely to be possessed of characteristics 
and events, apart from him, of sufficient moment and interest 
to be preserved alive for half a century after her decease, and 
bear repeating at the end of that time. And yet this is a 
grateful task; for by performing it I hope to gratify that 
most laudable desire of man’s heart, to know something of his 
progenitors, that, by imitating their virtues and transmitting 
the same to his successors, he may help to improve and bene- 
fit the human race. With this end and aim in view, I will 
relate all I know of Mrs. Robert Morris—Mary, youngest 
child of Thomas and Esther [Heulings] White. She was 
born in the city of Philadelphia on the 13th day of April, 
1749, and on the 21st of May was baptized at Christ Church. 
Of her maidenhood, no incidents, even by tradition, are pre- 
served, save in the opening verse of Colonel Shippen’s “ Lines 
written in an Assembly Room,”! to commemorate the beauty 
and charms of Philadelphia’s belles, where he says :— 

“In lovely White’s most pleasing form, 
What various graces meet ! 

How blest with every striking charm! 
How languishingly sweet !” 

She must, however, have been carefully trained and educated 
in all womanly accomplishments to have enabled her to fill, 


1 Shippen Papers, edited by Thomas Balch. Phila. 1855. 
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with so much ease, and dignity, and grace, the position in 
which she was afterwards placed. 

On the second of March, 1769, before she was twenty, she 
was united in marriage by the Reverend Richard Peters, to 
Robert Morris, the future financier of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Morris was a native of Great Britain, having been 
born in Liverpool on the 31st of January, 1784. His father, 
also Robert Morris, came to this country and settled at Ox- 
ford, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where he died July 
12th, 1750, when his son was in his seventeenth year. Robert 
came to Philadelphia, and entered the counting-house of Mr. 
Charles Willing, the first merchant of his day; and in 1754, 
at the age of twenty, formed a copartnership with his son, 
Thomas Willing, which lasted a period of thirty-nine years, 
and the firm of Willing & Morris became the best known and 
largest importing house in the colonies. Early taking an 
active interest in the welfare of the colonies, Mr. Morris was 
appointed by the Assembly of Pennsylvania one of the dele- 
gates to the second Congress, and entered upon a public career 
so well known as to render a relation of its details on this 
occasion unnecessary. 

Towards the close of the year 1776, when the British ap- 
proached Philadelphia, and Congress retired to Baltimore, 
Mr. Morris remained in the city as one of the commitiee in- 
trusted with plenary power to perform all public acts. Mrs. 
Morris followed the Congress, and took up her abode at this 
very house where we are now assembled, and where her 
mother and father were visiting her step-sister, Mrs. Hall, 
and here she remained until the early part of the following 
March. On the 20th of December she writes to Mr. Morris: 
“T long to give you an account of the many difficulty’s and 
uneasyness we have experienced in this journey. Indeed, my 
spirits were very unable to the task after that greatest con- 
flict flying from home; the sufferings of our poor little Tom 
distressed us all, and without the affectionate assistance of Mr. 
Hall and the skilfulness of Dr. Cole, whose services I shall 
never forget, I don’t know what might have been the conse- 
quence, as it was a boil of an uncommon nature, and required 
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the surgeon’s hand. We had reason to apprehend, too, we 
should lose our goods; the many circumstances of this affair 
I must leave till I see you, as neither my patience nor paper 
will hold out. Only that Mr. Hall was obliged, when in a 
few miles of his house, to return to Christiana and retake his 
vessel, which he accomplished by the assistance of Mr. Han- 
cock;.... but after all the dangers, I’ve the pleasure to 
inform you we are safely housed in this hospitable mansion.” 
In another part of the letter she writes: “I thought I was 
prepared for every misfortune ; for, as you observe, of late we 
have little else. Yet when Lee is taken prisoner, who is 
proof against those feelings his loss must occasion, and add 
to that the triumph of our enemy’s and the mortification his 
sensibility must suffer. Mr. Hall has heard it contradicted 
at Bush, and that Mr. Hancock thinks from the circumstance 
it’s a false report. God send it may be so, but I’ve observed 
pieces of bad news are seldom contradicted.” 

On the 30th of the same month, upon receipt of the news 
of the victory at Trenton, she writes to Mr. Morris: “ We 
had been for many days impatiently wishing for a letter 
from you, as the news we hear from any other quarter is not 
to be depended on; but when the welcomed one arrived, which 
brought those glad tidings, it more than compensated tor 
what our late unfortunate circumstances prepared our minds 
to expect, which was nothing more than our Army’s being 
on the defensive, and fearing least their numbers were not 
even equal to that, but retreat as usual; but I hope, indeed, 
the tide is turned, and that our great Washington will have 
the success his virtues deserve, and rout that impious army 
who, from no other principle but that of enslaving this once 
happy country, have prosecuted this Cruell War. My father 
was greatly, tho’ agreeably, affected at such good news, and I 
was the happy means of making many joyfull hearts, as we 
had many guests added to our large Family to celebrate 
Christmas. Mr. Hall is surprised he has not received orders 
to March with his Battalion, but only to hold himself in 
readiness.” She again writes to him on the 15th of January, 
after hearing of the Battle at Princeton: “I have received 
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five of your letters since my last, besides Mr. Hall’s, the con- 
tents of which allmost petrified us ;—happy had we been had 
the petrifaction reached our hearts, and made them proof 
against our feelings in this day of Triall. 1 suppressed mine 
all in my power, as I wish to make myself as agreeable as 
possible to this family, and as they had invited a party of 
young folks to a Twelfth Cake, I tryed to be cheerful ; how 
could I be really so when hourly in expectation of hearing 
the determination of so important a Battle, and when the 
express arrived and pronounced Washington victorious, would 
you believe it, your Molly could not join in the general re- 
joicing? No! nor never can at a victory so dearly bought.” 
In her last letter to him before her return, written on the 
journey, she writes: “ We are all well in health, and in want 
only of your Dear Company to be as happy as the state of our 
country will admit off.” 

On March 15th, 1777, she writes to her “ mamma” from 
Philadelphia, addressed “To Mrs. White, at Aquila Hall’s, 
Esqr., near Bush Town, Maryland.”—* Last Wednesday noon 
I had the pleasure to arrive safe in dear Philadelphia, after a 
much pleasanter journey than I expected from our setting off, 
and it made me very happy to find myself at home after so 
long an absence, with the terrible apprehensions we fled with 
of never seeing it again.” In the same letter she writes: “I 
suppose Jemmy Hall has told you how everybody exclaims at 
my thinness; several of my acquaintances did not know me 
till they had time to recollect, and then declared there was 
very little traces of my former self.” She concludes with: 
“Duty to my father, and love to sister and Mr. Hall and all 
the Hospitable Family, whose kindness to me and my exiled 
family I shall never forget.” In a postscript she adds: 
“ Billy has been told that the Congress appoint’d him their 
Chaplain when in Baltimore, but has not yet heard it from 
them, and begs it may not be mentioned.” The “ Billy,” 
here referred to was none other than her brother, the future 
eminent prelate and father of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country, Bishop White. In a letter on April 1st, she 
writes: “Mr. Hancock intends resigning his seat in Cow 
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gress, and going home; it is imagined he will be appointed 
Governor of Boston. They meant to have complimented Mr. 
Morris with the Presidentship, but he told the gentlemen 
who informed him of it he could not serve, as it would inter- 
fere entirely with his private business, and so begged it might 
be dropped. .... Don’t you feel quite important? I as- 
sure you I do, and begin to be reconciled to Independence.” 
Mrs. Morris had not been at home a month before fears of 
the approach of Howe necessitated preparations, at least, for 
seeking safer refuge. She writes to her mother on the 14th 
of April: “We are preparing for another flight in packing 
up our furniture and removing them to a new purchase Mr. 
Morris has made ten miles from Lancaster, no other than the 
famous House that belonged to Stedman and Steigel at the 
Iron Works, where, you know, I spent six weeks ; so am per- 
fectly well acquainted with the goodness of the House and 
situation. The reason Mr. Morris made this purchase, he 
looks upon the other not secure if they come by water. I 
think myself very lucky in having this Asylum, it being but 
8 miles, fine road, from Lancaster, were I expect Mr. Morris 
will be if he quits this, besides many of my friends and ac- 
quaintances. So I now solicit the pleasure.of your company 
at this once famous place, Instead of Mennet, where, perhaps, 
we may yet trace some vestages of the late owner’s folly, and 
may prove a useful lesson to us his successors.” A fortnight 
later she writes: “I am yet on dear Philadelphia ground, 
but expect soon to inhabit the Hills, where we shall remain, 
if possible, in the enjoyment of all that’s beautiful to the eye 
and grateful to the taste; for, as if to add to our mortifica- 
tion, are we obliged to leave it; nature never appeared there 
so lovely, nor promised such a profusion of her gifts. We 
intend sending off our best furniture to Lancaster, with all 
the linen we can spare, and stores of all kind, that our flight 
may be attended with as few incumbrances as possible.” 
“The Hills” spoken of by Mrs. Morris in this last letter, 
with so much fervor and admiration, was her summer resi- 
dence which Mr. Morris had purchased in 1770, and laid out 
in a style and manner unknown in this country at that day. 
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After it passed out of his hands, it was called Lemon Hill, 
and now forms that part of Fairmount Park, situate on the 
east side of the Schuylkill river south of the Girard Avenue 
Bridge, and north of the old water-works. Here he erected 
the large house still standing on the knoll of the hill over- 
looking the boat houses of the Schuylkill Navy, together 
with extensive hot-houses where he raised all kinds of trop- 
ical fruit, a fish-pond, and an ice-house. The “ hot-houses” 
and the “ ice-house” were the first introduced into the colo- 
nies. The “famous house” near Lancaster, which Mr. Morris 
bought, was none other than that built by the eccentric and 
doubtful Baron Henry William Steigel, who came to America 
about 1757, from Manheim, in Germany, and the following 
year purchased from Charles and Alexander Stedman, of 
Philadelphia, a portion of a large tract in Lancaster County, 
where he laid out a town which he called from his native city, 
Manheim. Here he built an iron furnace and extensive glass 
works, and erected the magnificent mansion which Mrs. Mor- 
ris mentions as her proposed refuge from the enemy should 
they enter Philadelphia. “The Castle,” as it was called, was 
very large, and contained a chapel, where the “ Baron” held 
daily service. The wainscotings, mantel-pieces, and cornices 
are described as having been very massive and rich, while 
the arras-tapestry which covered the walls of the parlor, and 
the porcelain tiles encircling the fire-place, were of the finest 
order, specimens of each of which have been preserved to the 
present time. To this “famous house,” then, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris repaired, when in September, 1777, the near approach 
of the British army obliged Congress to remove from Phila- 
delphia, first to Lancaster, and afterward to York as a more 
convenient place, and here they remained until after the 
evacuation of the city by Sir Henry Clinton and his troops 
early in the summer of 1778. 

On the second of July, 1778, Congress reassembled in Phila- 
delphia. At this period Benedict Arnold had command in 
the city. Mrs. Morris, writing to her mother in November, 
says: “I know of no news, unless to tell you that we are 
very gay is such. We have a great many balls and enter- 
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tainments, and soon the Assemblys will begin. Tell Mr. Hall 
even our military gentlemen here are too liberal to make any 
distinctions between Whig and Tory ladyes—if they make 
any, it’s in favor of the latter, such, strange as it may seem, 
is the way those things are conducted at present in this city. 
It originates at Head-quarters, and that I may make some 
apology for such strange conduct, I must tell you that Cupid 
has given our little General a more mortal wound than all the 
- host of Britons could, unless his present conduct can expiate 
for his past—Miss Peggy Shippen is the fair one.” This 
lady, I need hardly say, became Mrs. Benedict Arnold, and 
suffered with her husband all the ignominy his subsequent 
actions heaped upon his wretched head. 

In the month of September, 1779, Mrs. Morris was called 
upon to mourn the loss of her father,—Col. Thomas White, 
who died on the twenty-ninth instant, and to do reverence to 
whose memory we are assembled here to-day. The event was 
communicated to her ina letter! enclosed in the following from 
her brother to Mr. Morris :— 


My Dear Str—The event wh. I prepared you to expect in 
my letter of this morning took place at 8 o’clock this evening. 
My dear Father’s stupor returned at 4, and when he expired 
it was without ye least pain. The enclosed you will deliver 
whenever you think proper. You know your presence would 
be a consolation to us; but should you have leisure, there 
will hardly be time for you to pay your respects to his re- 
mains. They talk of Saturday. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Friend and Brother, 


W. WHITE. 
Wennespay Evenrna, 10 o'clock. . 


Three weeks later her mother wrote to her:— 


My DEAR Cuitp—Yr. letter was dcubly welcome, as it is a 
long time since I had one from you, and my much altered 
circumstances makes the filial notice of my children more 


' For letter to Mrs. Morris, see Vol. I., p- 436, Pa. Maa. or Hist. anp Bioe. 
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acceptable to me than ever, but you don’t tell whether yr. 
little fellows are come from Frederick. I think you said last 
summer they were to come home in October. I should be 
very sorry to miss seeing them, as it is not likely I shall go 
up so soon as was expected, for Tommy Hall will not be 
ready. It seems repugnant to ye laws of nature for me to 
seek a home out of Philadelphia, and yet it is natural for 
me to enquire how I shall be able to live there, the necessa- 
ries of life here are exorbitant, and with you we are told they 
are much higher, the two articles of house rent and firing 
would be saved here, which is a great matter; but there is a 
providence who governs the world, and to be told we may 
have a reliance on it, is so great a privilege that nothing but 
its being a Duty, could cause mankind to revolt from it. 

I did not think that the late great event, as it was so long 
expected, would have affected my spirits so much as it has 
done. I don’t know whether it is most wise or foolish to 
wish you may never experience the same trial, as it is the 
general lot to one to be the survivor. I would not have any- 
body see the above, as it may cause a laugh at what was wrote 
by one in tears. I was afraid some time ago yr. sister would 
not long survive Mr. Hall, but she seems now out of danger, 
tho’ in a bad state of health. May you have all the blessings 
this world can bestow, and when it has an end ten thousand 
times ten thousand more than it is capable of giving, is the 
prayer 

Of your affectionate, 
E. WHITE. 

23 October, 1779. 


Give my love to Mr. Morris, yr. brother, and Polly White. 


Early in the year 1781, Congress became sensible of the ne- 
cessity of erecting the several departments of the government, 
similar to those which now exist, in order to give greater 
strength and efficiency to their executive authority, and Rob- 
ert Morris was placed at the head of that of finance, with the 
title of Superintendent; which position he filled until the first 
of November, 1784, when he resigned. Mrs. Jay, on hearing 
of the appointment, wrote to Mrs. Morris from Spain: “No 
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circumstance of a public nature since my absence from Ame- 
rica has given me greater satisfaction than Mr. Morris’s ac- 
ceptance of that important office which he at present holds; 
nor would you, my dear madam, even regret being so fre- 
quently obliged to dispense with his company, if you could 
be witness to the universal satisfaction it has diffused among 
the friends of our country, but w’d (were you as malicious as 
myself) even enjoy the confusion of our enemies upon the 
occasion. Besides the public utility which must arise from the 
measure, I have a peculiar pleasure, which results from the 
more frequent mention of the person, from whose abilities and 
integrity so much is expected, in terms the most grateful to 
friendship. Your fears for Mr. Morris’s health are, I own, 
too well founded, and I think a little address to draw him 
into the country, at least of evenings, would be patriotic.” 

This is not the place to depict the arduous duties which 
this appointment imposed, but the wisdom of the choice was 
amply justified by the result; for it is very certain that no 
other individual in the country combined so comprehensive a 
knowledge of the subject with which he had to grapple, with 
that firmness and decision of character and keen sense of 
honor, which at once attract universal confidence. In con- 
senting to accept the office, Mr. Morris made it a condition 
that he should have the power to appoint and remove at his 
pleasure all subordinates connected in any way with his de- 
partment, and it is a strking evidence of the respect in which 
his personal qualities were held, that these terms were readily 
complied with. No one requires to be informed of the effect 
of his efforts in restoring the public credit,—no person could 
have accomplished more than he did ; the only real cause of 
wonder is, that with means so limited—in fact without any 
public means at all—he could have done so much ; but he put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and the much needed end was gained. 

The prominence which this appointment gave to Mr. Mor- 
ris, his wealth, ability, and social position, made his home 
the centre of all the amenity and civility of the day, and it is 
as the hostess presiding over this establishment that we have 
some of the most pleasing pictures of his wife. 

Vou. 11.—12 
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After the alliance with France, this country was visited by 
many Frenchmen of distinction, diplomats, officers, and citi- 
zens, and all of them brought letters of introduction to Mr. 
Morris, who was esteemed the representative man of the city. 
From many of these foreigners we have published accounts 
of their travels, and from them gain vivid pictures of society 
in Philadelphia and other cities. There were Le Marquis de 
Chastellux, L’Abbé Robin, Citizen Mazzei, Le Prince de 
Broglie, Le Chevalier de la Luzerne, and many others. The 
first of these, who was here in 1780, in speaking of Mr. Mor- 
ris says: “Mr. Morris is a large man, very simple in his 
manners, but his mind is subtle and acute, his head perfectly 
well organized, and he is as well versed in public affairs as in 
hisown..... His house is handsome, resembling perfectly 
the houses in London. He lives there without ostentation, 
but not .without expense, for he spares nothing which can 
contribute to his happiness and that of Mrs. Morris, to whom 
he is much attached.” In another place, in describing an 
entertainment at the Chevalier de la Luzerne’s, he says: 
“On passing into the dining-room, the Chevalier de la Lu- 
zerne presented his hand to Mrs. Morris, and gave her the 
precedence, an honor pretty generally bestowed on her.” 

The Prince de Broglie, whose narrative was procured re- 
cently in France by the late Mr. Thomas Balch, describes a 
visit he made to Mrs. Morris in 1782, with considerable mi- 
nuteness. “ M. dela Luzerne conducted me to the house of 
Mrs. Morris to take tea. She is the wife of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. The house is simple but well 
furnished and very neat. The doors and tables are of a su- 
perb mahogany, and beautifully polished. The locks and 
hinges in brass were curiously bright. The porcelain cups 
were arranged with great precision. The mistress of the 
house had an agreeable expression, and was dressed altogether 
in white; in fact, everything appeared charming to me. I 
partook of most excellent tea, and I should be even now 
drinking it, I believe, if the Ambassador had not charitably 
notified me at the twelfth cup that I must put my spoon 
across it when I wished to finish with this sort of warm 
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water. He said to me: it is almost as ill bred to refuse a 
cup of tea when it is offered to you, as it would be for the 
mistress of the house to propose a fresh one when the cere- 
mony of the spoon has notified her that we no longer wish to 
‘partake of it.” 

The Chevalier de la Luzerne spoken of in each of these 
narratives, who was the Ambassador from France, was on 
‘terms of most familiar intercourse with the family of Mr. 
Morris. I have before me an evidence of this in an invitation 
to Mr. and Mrs. Morris and Miss Livingston, “ together with 
the young family of Mrs. Morris,” to dine at Shoemaker’s Place 
on the following Saturday afternoon; and it was from this 
nobleman that Mr. Morris, on his personal credit, obtained 
the twenty thousand pounds in specie which he sent to Wash- 
ington, and enabled him to compel the capitulation of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. The Miss Livingston mentioned in the 
invitation was Catharine, daughter of Governor William Liv- 
ingston, of New Jersey, and younger sister of the beautiful 
Sarah Van Brugh Livingston, who became the wife of John 
Jay. She afterwards married Matthew Ridley, an English- 
man residing in Baltimore, a particular friend of Mr. Morris, 
and under whose roof she most probably met him, as she 
made one of the Morris family for several years, during the 
absence of her sister in Europe, when Mr. Jay represented 
the Confederation, first as Minister to Spain, and subsequently 
in Paris as one of the Commissioners to arrange the definitive 
treaty of peace. Mrs. Jay, writing to Mrs. Morris from 
Madrid, under date of Sept. 1, 1780, says: “ When I left 
Philadelphia I did not also leave the remembrance of the 
repeated instances of friendship which has endeared you to 
me; but had I been less sensible of them, surely your recent 
kindness to my dear Kitty could not fail of awakening my 
gratitude. Accept, my dear Mr. and Mrs. Morris, of my sin- 
cere thanks for your kindness to my sister; believe me, 
nothing has given me more pleasure than the happiness she 
has enjoyed under your hospitable roof.” 

These heartfelt words of Mrs. Jay were doubtless called 
forth by the letter she had received from her sister written 
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the previous July, in which she says: “In our last distresses 
from the invasion of the British troops, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
sent for me to come and live with them. It was exceedingly 
friendly ; and it is certainly no small alleviation to our in- 
felicities to have such friends as can feel for us, and by their 
kind endeavors soothe our troubled bosoms to peace and 
tranquillity. They have at present a delightful situation— 
Springsberry. Mr. Morris has enlarged the buildings, and 
converted the green-house into a dining-room, which far ex- 
ceeds their expectations in beauty and convenience.” 

The last day of summer, 1781, was a gala day in Philadel- 
phia. The military were out and the whole city astir. Gen- 
eral Washington was coming, and with him the Count de 
Rochambeau and other foreign and American officers of .con- 
sideration, who were all on their way to join Lafayette near 
Yorktown, hoping, with the aid of De Grasse, who was 
hourly expected with his fleet, to capture Cornwallis and his 
army. At mid-day the general reached the suburbs, where 
he was met by a large number of people and escorted to the 
City Tavern, where he held an impromptu reception. From 
thence he went to the residence of Mr. Morris, who enter- 
tained the eminent officers and their staffs, together with 
many citizens, at dinner. In the evening the city was illumi- 
nated in honor of the distinguished visitors. A recent writer 
has said: “Justly fell to Robert Morris the honor of enter- 
taining General Washington on this occasion; for it was to 
him the general owed the possibility of this sudden transfer 
of the army to Virginia..... Next to Washington the 
country owes the triumph at Yorktown to Robert Morris.” 

In the fall of this same year Mr. Morris sent his two elder 
sons, Robert and Thomas, aged respectively twelve and ten 
years, to Europe, under the care of Mr. Mathew Ridley, be- 
fore mentioned, for the purpose of being educated. They 
took with them a letter from their father to Dr. Franklin 
at Paris, in which Mr. Morris gives his reason for sending 
them to be that “the interruption given to the progress of 
learning, the distresses which the several seminaries in this 
country have undergone the various lucrative employments 
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to which masters and tutors have been invited in the progress of 
the present war, are circumstances which operate powerfully 
to the disadvantage of the present race of American youth, and 
which have induced me to take the determination of educating 
my two eldest sons, Robert and Thomas, in Europe.” They 
carried with them also a letter from Mrs. Sarah Bache, Dr. 
Franklin’s only daughter, to her son Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, who was being educated abroad, at the tender age of 
twelve, under his grandfather’s care. In it she says: “My 
dear Benny :—This letter will be handed to you by the Master 
Morris’s, who, you may remember, came to take leave of you 
the morning you left us. I am particularly happy in their 
going to Geneva, as I am sure it will give you great pleasure 
to see two old Friends, and have them go to the same school 
with you. Their Father and yours have the strongest Friend- 
ship for each other. I hope it will be the same with their 
sons, and that you will let them have a share in your heart 
with [unintelligible]. “You will, I make no doubt, do every- 
thing in your power, to make Geneva agreeable to them; they 
are very clever boys, and will be strangers there compared 
with you.” 

They were placed to school in Geneva, where they re- 
mained five years, making during thé vacations brief visits 
in the vicinity. One of these visits was to Paris the next 
year, which they passed with their mother’s friend, Mrs. 
Jay, who wrote: “ Your little sons, by passing their holiday 
with me, made me very happy. Robert so exceedingly re- 
sembles Mr. Morris, that I feel for him a respect mingled with 
my love; tho’ at the same time I regret his distance from his 
father’s example and counsel. Tommy (who is likewise a 
fine boy) told me that his last letters mentioned Hetty’s and 
Maria’s illness. I hope they are now quite recovered, as well 
as my dear Kitty. Will you embrace them for me?” 

In the summer of 1786, under the tutelage of M. de Basse- 
ville, they went to Germany, and entered the University of 
Leipsic, where they remained nearly two years, returning 
home in the spring of 1788. The letters written during their 
absence, to them and to their tutor, by their father, are not 
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only fraught with good parental advice, but indicate and lay 
down a course and system of study, showing mature considera- 
tion, and a knowledge of the subject truly remarkable. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, there met in Philadelphia the 
memorable Convention called together to frame a Constitution 
for the United States. To this body Mr. Morris, who had 
eleven years before affixed his bold signature to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a delegate, and it was upon his 
motion that George Washington was unanimously chosen to 
preside over its deliberations. To his sons at Leipsic Mr. 
Morris wrote June 25: “General Washington is now our 
guest, having taken up his abode at my house during the 
time he is to remain in this city. He is President of a con- 
vention of Delegates from the Thirteen States of America, 
who have met here for the purpose of revising, amending, 
and altering the Federal Government. There are gentlemen 
of great abilities employed in this Convention, many of whom 
were in the first Congress, and several that were concerned in 
forming the Articles of Confederation now about to be altered 
and amended. You, my children, ought to pray for a successful 
issue to their labours, as the result is to be a form of Govern- 
ment under which you are to live, and in the administration 
of which you may hereafter probably have a share, provided 
you qualify yourselves by application to your studies. The 
laws of nations, a knowledge of the Germanic System, and 
the constitutions of the several governments in Europe, and 
an intimate acquaintance with antient and modern history, 
are essentially necessary to entitle you to participate in the 
honor of serving a Free People in the administration of their 
Government.” 

Soon after the adjournment of the Convention, Mr. Morris 
visited Virginia in company with Mr. Gouverneur Morris, on 
matters of private business, where he was absent more than 
six months. The letters which passed between Mr. and Mrs, 
Morris during this period have fortunately been preserved, 
and show a cultivation and ease in epistolary composition 
now comparatively unknown. His first letter, written from 
Baltimore on his journey southward, contains a reference of 
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considerable interest on this occasion. He writes: “We 
arrived here last night all well, after a pleasant journey with- 
out any accident, and with fine weather and good roads. . . . 
I saw J. Hall at Havre de Grace. Charlotte Hall was at his 
house, but being dark and our journey having fatigued, we 
did not go thither. They were all very well, and next morn- 
ning we visited the mansion of Mr. Hall; unluckily he had 

gone off (half an hour before we arrived) to a Plantation of 
his on the other side of Bush River. We were very gra- 
ciously, I may say affectionately, received by three charming 
young ladies, Miss Molly, Patty, and Sophia. They gave us 
good breakfast and a hearty welcome, inquired particularly 
after you, and I pressed Molly to go up immediately with 
one of her sisters, and pass the winter with you, assuring 
them that was your wish, and that you would be exceed- 
ingly glad of their company. I flatter myself you will have 
them for companions for this winter, and I need not tell you 
how much I bid them welcome on my part. If Molly Hall 
does go up, I desire that you will engage Mr. Reinagle to 
teach her on the Harpsichord, and that you pay the expense ; 
do this in the most delicate manner, such as I am sure your 
goodness of heart will dictate.” 

During her husband's absence, Mrs. Morris was made glad 
by the return from Europe of her sons Robert and Thomas, 
and it was during this same period that the clouds began to 
gather around the horizon of Mr. Morris’s successful financial 
career. In October, 1788, he was again called into public 
life, by being elected by the Assembly to represent Pennsyl- 
vania in the first Senate of the United States, which was con- 
vened in New York on the 4th of March, 1789. On the very 
day of the meeting he writes to Mrs. Morris: “TI arrived safe 
here at 7 o’clock this morning, before Mr. Constable was up. 

. . We met the members that are now in this city from 
the other States, opened the two houses by entering on the 
minutes the names of those who appeared, and adjourned 
until to-morrow at Eleven O’clock. There were only Eight 
Senators and thirteen assembly men, and before we can pro- 
ceed to business there must be twelve Senators and thirty 
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members of assembly. .... Last night they fired 13 cannon 
from the Battery here over the Funeral of the Confederation, 
and this morning they saluted the new Government with 11 
Cannon, being one for each of the States that have adopted 
the Constitution. The Flag was hoisted on the Fort, and 
Federal Colours were displayed on the top of the New Edifice 
and at several other places of the City; this, with ringing of 
Bells and Crowds of People at the meeting of Congress, gave 
the air of a grand Festival to the 4th of March, 1789, which, 
no doubt, will hereafter be celebrated as a new Era in the 
Annals of the World.” 

Congress did not organize for business until the eighth of 
April, and on the thirtieth, Washington was inaugurated the 
first President of the United States. Mrs. Washington did 
not accompany the general to New York, but on Tuesday, 
the nineteenth of May, accompanied by her grandchildren 
Eleanor and George Washington Parke Custis, set out in her 
private carriage for the seat of government. She received 
ovations all along the route, and on Thursday, when she 
reached Gray’s Ferry, just outside of the city, she was met 
by Mrs. Morris, whose guest she was to be, and accompanied 
by her, entered the city escorted by a large concourse of mili- 
tary and citizens. On reaching High (Market) Street, near 
the residence of Mrs. Morris, she was greeted by the ringing 
of bells, the discharge of thirteen guns from a park of artil- 
lery, and the cheering shouts of an immense concourse of 
joyous people. Mrs. Washington remained with Mrs. Morris 
until the following Monday, and then departed for New 
York, taking with her Mrs. Morris and her daughter Maria 
in her carriage, as her guests. They were met on Wednesday 
at Elizabethtown by the President and Mr. Morris, and 
crossed over to New York on the President’s barge. On Fri- 
day, the 29th of May, Mrs. Washington gave her first levee, 
at which Mrs. Morris was present, occupying the first place, 
on her right, and at all of her subsequent levees in New York 
and afterwards in Philadelphia, when present, Mrs. Morris 
occupied the honored place, as also did Mr. Morris when a 
guest at the public or private dinners given by Washington. 
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Mrs. Morris remained in New York with her husband 
until the fifth of July, when she returned home, he being de- 
tained at the seat of government by his senatorial duties. On 
the 17th he writes to her: “I have received your very pleas- 
ing letter of the 10th inst., and was made very happy in read- 
ing the narrative of your journey, of your reception at Gen- 
eral Dickinson’s, the Delaware Works, and, above all, in 
_ Market Street.” A few days later he writes: “I paid a visit 

at the President’s on Friday Evening (it is the only one I 
have paid since we parted). He is mended much in appear- 
ance and reality,—the Doctors, however, have had another cut 
at him, which has been very useful,—both he and Mrs. Wash- 
ington were very particular in their enquiries after you, about 
your journey, and were pleased to hear that you had got safe 
home. Nelly Custis asked after Maria, and Mrs. Washing- 
ton and the President after both Hetty and Maria.” 

Mainly through Mr. Morris’s exertions the seat of govern- 
ment was removed the next year to Philadelphia. As soon as 
it was settled definitely that the removal should take place, 
Mr. Morris, whose residence on High Street east of Sixth Street 
was the finest private residence in the city, offered it for the 
presidential mansion. It was built of brick, three stories 
high, and the main building was forty-five feet six inches 
_ wide by fifty-two feet deep, and the kitchen and wash-house 
twenty feet wide by fifty-five feet deep, while the stables 
would accommodate twelve horses. The front of the house 
displayed four windows on the second and third floors, two 
on either side of the main hall, and on the first floor three 
windows, and a single door approached by three heavy gray 
stone steps. On each side of the house were vacant lots used 
as a garden, and containing trees and shrubbery. This prop- 
erty Mr. Morris bought in August, 1785, and rebuilt the 
house, which had been destroyed by fire New Year’s day, 
1780. When completed, he removed from his residence on 
Front Street below Dock Street, which he had occupied be- 
fore and during the dark days of the revolutionary struggle. 
Washington wrote from Philadelphia, on his way to Mt. 
Vernon, to his Secretary, Tobias Lear, at New York: “ The 
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house of Mr. Robert Morris had, previous to my arrival, been 
taken by the corporation for my residence. It is the best 
they could get. It is, I believe, the best single house in the 
city. Yet without additions it is inadequate to the commo- 
dious accommodation of my family.” He subsequently wrote 
to Lear from Mt. Vernon: “ Mr. and Mrs. Morris have in- 
sisted upon leaving the two large looking-glasses which are 
in their best rooms, because they have no place, they say, 
proper to remove them to, and because they are unwilling to 
hazzard taking them down. You will therefore let them 
have, instead, the choice of mine. .... Mrs. Morris has a 
mangle (I think it is called) for ironing clothes, which, as it 
is fixed in the place where it is commonly used, she proposes 
to leave and take mine. To this I have no objection, pro- 
vided mine is equally good and convenient ; but if I should ob- 
tain any advantages besides that of its being up and ready for 
use, I am not inclined to receive it..... Mrs. Morris, who 
is a notable lady in family arrangement, can give you much 
information on all the conveniences about the house and 
buildings, and I dare say would rather consider it as a com- 
pliment to be consulted in those matters, as she is near, than 
a trouble to give her opinion of them.” Oy yielding up his 
own residence to the President, Mr. Morris removed into the 
house at the southeast corner of Sixth and Market Streets, 
which had been built by the loyalist Joseph Galloway, and 
confiscated to the State on account of his adhesion to the . 
British crown. Mr. Morris purchased it from the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania shortly after he had purchased the 
presidential mansion, to which it adjoined. 

The President and Mrs. Washington arrived in Philadel- 
phia from Mt. Vernon towards the end of November, and 
took possession of their house, where on Christmas night the 
first levee in Philadelphia was given. The close friendship 
which existed between Mr. Morris and the chief soon spread 
to their respective families, and an intimacy was engendered 
which neither misfortune nor time could diminish. That 
Robert Morris was Washington’s most intimate friend—the 
man who entered nearest to his heart, and to whom he most 
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unbended—is proverbially well known, and the following 
incident of his last levee, held a few days before his retiring 
from the presidency, has been preserved and handed down by 
an eye-witness :! “ Washington received his guests, standing 
between the windows in his back drawing-room. The com- 
pany, entering a front room and passing through an unfolding 
door, made their salutations to the President, and turning 
off, stood on one side. His manner was courteous, of course, 
- but always on these occasions somewhat reserved. He did 
not give his hand, but merely bowed, which was the mode 
for that day. Mr. Morris came in, and when the President 
saw him entering the room, he advanced to meet him, and 
shook him heartily by the hand: Mr. Morris, in allusion 
partly, perhaps, to the day which may have been cloudy, but 
more to the event, repeating as he came forward the lines :— 


‘ The day is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day— 
The great, the important day.’” 


On the 4th of March, 1797, Washington’s second term ex- 
pired with the installation of John Adams into the executive 
chair. The day preceding he had given a farewell dinner, at 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Morris were present. Bishop 
White, who was also one of the guests, says: “ During the 
dinner much hilarity prevailed ; but on the removal of the 
cloth it was put an end to by the President, certainly without 
_ design. Having filled his glass, he addressed the company, 
with a smile on his countenance, saying: ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is the last time I shall drink your health as a public 
man; I do it with sincerity, wishing you all possible happi- 
ness.’ There was an end to all pleasantry, and there was not a 
dry eye among the company.” He showed his esteem for Mrs. 
Morris by presenting her with a small profile portrait of him- 
self, by the Marchioness de Brehan, with this autograph pre- 
sentation: “The President’s compliments accompany the in- 
closed to Mrs. Morris.” 

We now approach near to the period of her husband’s great 
financial misfortunes, brought on by his striving after large 
possessions and his misplaced confidence in one of his asso- 


! The late Hon. John B. Wallace. 
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ciates. He purchased, at merely nominal prices, varying from 
a few cents to a dollar an acre, many millions of acres of un- 
seated lands in the several States of the Union, some indi- 
vidually and others in conjunction with John Nicholson and 
James Greenleaf, with whom he subsequently organized the 
North American Land Company in February, 1795. Early 
in the following year Morris and Nicholson found that they 
had joined their fortunes with the wrong man, and endeavored 
to extricate themselves by purchasing his interest, but alas! 
too late; the evil seed planted by Greenleaf was too wide- 
spread, and had taken too deep root, to be killed out and 
eradicated, and thus by his dishonest and rascally conduct 
was Robert Morris dragged under and sacrificed. In the 
autumn of 1796, Mr. Morris passed some time in Washington, 
or, as it was then called, “ The Federal City,’—where Major 
L’Enfant, who had been the architect of the enormous pile, 
partly erected, on the square bounded by Seventh Street, 
Eighth Street, Chestnut Street, and Walnut Street, and 
known as “ Morris’s Folly,” was engaged in laying out the 
city plans,—endeavoring to dispose of lots, a large number of 
which Mr. Morris had purchased when it was decided that 
there should be the permanent capitol of the country. 

Finally the crisis came on the fifteenth of February, 1798. 
On that day he was arrested at the suit of one Charles Eddy, 
and fzom “the Hills” he writes to Nicholson: “Iam here in 
custody of a sheriff’s officer. Charles Eddy is the most hard- 
ened villain God ever made. I believe if I had bank bills to 
pay him with he would refuse them on the ground of their 
not being a legal tender.” The next day he was taken to the 
debtor’s apartment of the old Prune Street Prison, where he 
was confined until liberated by the operation of the General 
Bankrupt Law on the twenty-sixth of August, 1801, after 
undergoing an imprisonment of three years, six months, and 
ten days. The country for whose independence, safety, and 
salvation he had pledged and given his private fortune in the 
hour of its deepest depression and most desperate need, for- 
got him when adversity crowded upon him, and neither by 
word, act, or deed helped to alleviate the burden of his un- 
fortunate situation. The Congress which, without his aid, 
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never would have had an existence to hold a session, sat 
within the shadow of his prison walls, but lifted not a 
voice or hand to save him. Yet one, noble above all, did not 
forget him. His great compeer, with Trenton and Yorktown 
fresh in his mind, remembered who had given him the gold 
which gave the two decisive conflicts of the war. In a letter 
written by Washington to Mrs. Eliza Powell, he says: “ Poor 
_ Mrs. Morris! I feel much for her situation; and earnestly 
pray that Mr. Morris may, and soon, work through all his 
difficulties ; in which I am persuaded that all who know him 
heartily join me; as they do, that their ease, quiet, and domes- 
tic enjoyments may be perfectly restored.” Late in 1798, 
when Washington visited Philadelphia to collect and organize 
an army, at the time that the relations with France made 
such a measure necessary, “he paid his first visit to the 
prison-house of Robert Morris.” Nor was this all. The fol- 
lowing year Mrs. Morris, with her daughter Maria, visited 
her eldest daughter Hetty—Mrs. James Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, and while there received the following cordial and 
gratifying joint letter :— 
“Mount Vernon, September 21, 1799. 

“Our Dear Mapam—We never learnt with certainty, until 
we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. White (since his return 
from Frederick), that you were at Winchester. 

We hope it is unnecessary to repeat in this place how 
happy we should be to see you and Miss Morris under our 
roof for as long a stay as you shall find convenient before you 
return to Philadelphia; for be assured we ever have and still 
do retain the most affectionate regard for you, Mr. Morris, and 
the family. 

With the highest esteem and regard, and best wishes for 
the health and happiness of the family you are in, we are, 

Dear Madam, 
Your most obedient and very 
Humble servants, 


GO. WASITINGTON, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
To Mrs. Morris, 
in Winchester.” 
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This flattering invitation reached Mrs. Morris just as she 
was starting for Philadelphia, whither she had been called by 
the breaking out of the malignant fever of 1799. Mr. Morris 
wrote to his son Thomas on the seventh of September: “ My 
good health continues, altho’ our city is again afflicted with 
sickness. I have, however, got an order of Court for my re- 
moval into the country when I shall deem my present situation 
dangerous; and in consequence thereof I believe Robert will 
go next week to Winchester to bring back your mother and 
Maria.” This was the third visit of the fever; during that of 
the previous year Mrs. Morris lost her third son, William, who 
died October 9th, 1798, in his twenty-seventh year. Mr. Mor- 
ris communicates it to Thomas the next day in a letter full of 
feeling: “In the midst of grief and distress I write these 
lines, altho’ they will make you a participator of it. Could 
the event be kept from your knowledge I would spare your 
friendly feelings for the loss of a worthy brother. Poor Wil- 
liam, he has fallen the untimely victim of a billious remitting 
fever (not the prevailing Malignant Fever) which has been 
hanging about him for a month past; during that time he 
lived low and took medicine, but without effect, and last 
Friday night he was seriously attacked ; two able Physicians 
did all they could for him, but in vain. He died yesterday 
in the forenoon, and his body was immediately deposited in 
the Family Vault at Christ Church. I have lost in him not 
only a dutiful son, but a friend and companion; I have lost 
those hopes which were hung upon his sense, virtue, and 
talents. Had he been spared, he would have made a fine 
figure in this world. The only comfort left upon his subject, 
that he is translated pure and uncontaminated from this 
world of trouble to enjoy that bliss which is promised in 
another to the virtuous.” This young man showed consider- 
able promise, if an opinion may be formed from the letters 
he addressed to his parents from London and Paris in the 
years ’94 and ’95. They disclose an observing and discrimi- 
nating mind, improved by no little taste and cultivation. 

During the confinement of Mr. Morris, his faithful and de- 
voted wife and daugkter, Maria, were his constant companions. 
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Day after day Mrs. Morris visited the prison, and dined at 
the cell-table of her unfortunate but noble husband, and while 
the malignant fevers which raged terribly in Prune Street 
infested the city, she never left him, but continued her daily 
visits until she walked through two rows of coffins, piled from 
floor to ceiling, in reaching his room. With death around 
him and beside him, in this, its more direful form, he had no 
_ personal fear. To John Nicholson he writes October 15th, 
1798: “It is wonderful, but, notwithstanding the danger is 
now at my chamber door,—for Hofner is in the room I for- 
merly occupied,—I feel no kind of apprehension, and my 
only anxiety is for my wife and daughter and these poor 
sick people. I hope my life will be spared, for the sake of 
my family, until I get my affairs settled.” Three days later 
he says to the same correspondent: “I think of moving out 
of my room into that formerly occupied by Dr. Ruston, in 
the back part of the house; if I do this, it is to give some 
comfort to Mrs. Morris, whose distress pierces my heart. As 
to myself, I cannot feel afraid or alarmed at the neighborhood 
of this disease, although I have tried.” By the care of a 
beneficent Providence he was guarded and protected through 
the ravages of this fell destroyer. 

At last Mr. Morris was released from prison. On “ Mon- 
day morning, August 27th, 1801,” he writes to his son 
Thomas: “As I know the contents of this letter will be very 
pleasing to you and your family, I embrace the first oppor- 
tunity to tell you that I obtained my liberty last evening, and 
had the inexpressible satisfaction to find myself again restored 
to my home and family.” Alas! what a far different home 
he entered to the one he left. Mrs. Morris at this period 
was living in a small establishment on the east side of 
Twelfth Street, midway between Market and Chestnut 
Streets, which she had been enabled to keep together through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Gouverneur Morris, who, not a 
relative, was the best true friend Robert Morris ever had. 
The title to the four tracts containing three million three 
hundred thousand acres in the Genesee country, which had 
been conveyed to the Holland Land Company by Mr. Morris 
in 1792 and 1793, proved defective and required confirming, 
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for which Gouverneur Morris compelled the company to pay 
Mrs. Morris an annuity of fifteen hundred dollars during her 
life, and this was all she had upon which to live. Compare 
this picture with those we have presented of a decade and a 
score of years before. -Here,a broken-down old man, in his 
sixty-eighth year, without one cent that he can call his own, 
only protected from the storms of heaven by a roof preserved 
through the thoughtful instrumentality of an old friend. 
There, the first man of the city—the first in wealth, in influ- 
ence, and in position—receiving and entertaining Washington 
and the officers of the allied armies on their way to the 
crowning success of the war; and again when the city of his 
adoption becomes the capital of the Union, yielding up his 
private residence—the most magnificent in the city—for the 
presidential mansion. These vast changes he survived not 
quite five years. On the seventh of May, 1806, he was re- 
leased from the harassing cares of this mortal life, and found 
a resting-place.in the family vault, Christ Church, Second 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Morris was a man of remarkable presence—large in 
stature, and with a countenance peculiarly open and noble; he 
impressed all who approached him with the force of his char- 
acter and the strength of his ability. There are portraits of him 
painted by Peale, Pine, Trumbull, and Stuart. He possessed 
a mind as vigorous and strong as his body—mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. He wrote with a clearness, purity, and strength 
which is only equalled by the volume of his correspondence ; 
the number of letters which he wrote with his own hand, in 
the midst of the most engrossing public and private duties, 
being almost miraculous. He was a genial man, fond of good 
cheer, and delighted in sprightly conversation and sparkling 
wit. That he was warm-hearted, noble, and generous, his 
whole life evidences. On this occasion, let me read to you the 
tender affectionate words he wrote to Gouverneur Morris at 
Paris, informing him of Mrs. White’s death :— 


PurLapDe.pata, Jan’y 2d, 1791. 
My Dzar Frrenp—I have just parted from my family, 
who are all in mourning. Old Mrs. White, my wife’s mother, 
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now lies a corpse in her own house. She expired on Friday 
even.ug, the 31st ult., after a short illness, occasioned by a 
severe cold taken accidentally, and treated with neglect until 
wo late. She did not suffer much pain, and being in her 71st 
year, her end was to be looked for; but notwithstanding 
these circumstances it came unexpectedly, and therefore has 
given a greater shock to the feelings of her two children than 
otherwise it would. My wife told mea while ago, when I 
' mentioned that I had been writing to you, that she recol- 
lected you having often professed a regard and esteem for her 
mother, and therefore requested me to mention the decease to 
you. The old lady was a sensible, good woman, and as such, 
exclusive of all considerations of connection, I valued and re- 
spected her exceedingly. 

We have ever been on terms of the most friendly inter- 
course, and I regret the loss of her as much as if she had been 
niy own mother. Her daughter grieves at the loss, but has 
too much sense and too much integrity of mind to make pa- 
rade of grief. To-morrow we shall attend her remains to the 
grave, at least myself and my children will; but I do not intend 
that Mrs. Morris shall, for the weather is extreamly cold, and 
I do not choose that she should risque her health. I hope, 
my dear Governeur, that you and I may live long enough 
to meet azain in this world. I declare to you, if I were to 
indulge a doubt of it, my happiness would be much dimin- 
ished, and my stock of happiness has already been so much 
curtailed by adversity that I can spare very little of the little 
now left. 

I hope that you may long be spared an ornament of your 
species ; an honor to humanity, and be permitted the full en- 
joyments of all the happiness that man is capable of. Fare- 
well. You never had nor ever will have a more sincere 


Friend than 
ROB’T. MORRIS. 


Mr. Morris possessed considerable taste for the fine arts, 
and encouraged them liberally. For Robert Edge Pine, the 


English portrait painter, he built a house on Eighth Street, 
VoL. 11.—13 
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below Market, adapted for the exhibition of his pictures and 
the prosecution of his painting. He aided Jardella, an Italian 
sculptor of no mean merit, to establish himself in Philadel- 
phia, and during the French Revolution he imported some 
of the finest Gobelin tapestry and French marquetry work 
ever brought to this country. His will, written by his own 
hand two years before his death, closes with these philo- 
sophical remarks :— 

“Here I have to express my regret at having lost a very 
large fortune acquired by honest industry, which I had long 
hoped and expected to enjoy with my family during my own 
life, and then to distribute it among those of them that 
should outlive me. Fate has determined otherwise, and we 
must submit to the decree, which I have endeavored to do 
with patience and fortitude.” 

Such is a portraiture of the man whom Mary White mar- 
ried, and whom she survived twenty-one years. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Morris removed to 
Chestnut Street, above Tenth, on the south side, and here she 
resided when Lafayette made his famous tour through the 
States in 1824. He arrived in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
morning, September 29th, and was tendered the grandest ova- 
tion he received during his visit as the nation’s guest. On 
the evening of his arrival he called upon Mrs. Morris, making 
her his first private call in the city, thus showing the deep 
affection and respect which a separation of thirty-seven years, 
amid the vicissitudes of momentous times and the fearful 
events of the French Revolution, could not erase. At his 
especial personal request, she attended the grand civic ball 
given in his honor at the new Chestnut Street Theatre, on the 
night of Monday, October 5th. She was at this time in her 
seventy-sixth year. On Tuesday, the sixteenth of January, 
1827, she joined her beloved husband in the unknown land 
of departed spirits, and was buried in the family vault. 

Without the attractions of beauty, Mrs. Morris possessed 
the highest qualities of mind and heart. She was tall, grace- 
ful, and commanding, with a stately dignity of manner which 
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ever made a controlling impression upon all with whom she 
was brought in contact. There are three portraits of her; 
one, an execrable thing by Charles Wilson Peale, in Indepen- 
dence Hall; the second, a beautiful miniature by Trumbull, 
painted about 1790, in the possession of her granddaughter, 
Mrs. Ambler; and the third, an unfinished head, by Gilbert 
Stuart, in the gallery of the Lenox Library, New York, painted 
shortly before her death, and said to be the last female head 
Stuart painted. From an obituary which appeared some time 
after her decease, I extract the following :— 

“On Tuesday, the 16th inst., departed this life, in the 78th 
year of her age, Mrs. Mary Morris, relict of Robert Morris, 
Esq., formerly a member of the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth, a member of Congress long before the Declaration 
of Independence, of which instrument he was one of the 
signers, the Minister of Finance during the latter years of the 
Revolutionary War, a member of the Convention which estab- 
lished the present Constitution of the United States, and a 
Senator in the first Congress after its adoption. 

“ His deceased widow, after having enjoyed with him with- 
out arrogance the wealth and the honours of the early and 
the middle years of his life, descended with him, without 
repining, to the privations incident to the reverses of his for- 
tune towards the close of it. Since his decease, some of the 
liveliest of her gratifications were the occasions frequently 
occurring of civilities and services tendered to her by men 
who dated the beginnings of their successes in their respective 
occupations +o the patronage and the aids furnished to them 
by her deceased husband in the course of his successful pur- 
suits of commerce, some of whose names had been unknown 
to her until the occasions which called forth the expressions 
of their gratitude. 

“‘ Having lived in the unostentatious profession of religion, 
and in the faithful discharge of her relative duties, she met 
the event of death with entire resignation; and, as is trusted, 
with a well-grounded hope of the mercy of God, through the 
merits of the Redeemer.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Morris had seven children, the record of 
whose births I read from the entries made by Mr. Morris in 
the family Bible :— 

“ March 2d, 1769. Robert Morris was married to Mary, his 
wife. 

“‘ Decem’r 19th, 1769, was born Robert, their son, at } be- 
fore 11 o’clock at night. 

“Feb’y 26, 1771, Thos., their second son, was born at 7 
o’clock in the evening. 

“ Aug’st 9th, 1772, William, their third son, was born at 
10 o’clock in the evening. 

“ July 30, 1774, Hetty, their daughter, was born at } past 


one o’clock at night. 
“ July 14th, 1777, Charles, their fourth son, was born at 10 


o’clock at night. 
“ April 24,1779, Maria, their second daughter, was born at 


7 o’clock in the morning. 
“July 24, 1784, Henry, their fifth son, was born at half 


after three o’clock in the morning.” 
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BY CATHARINE KEPPELE MEREDITH. 


(Centennial Collection.) 


Richard, the original member of the Morris family who 
came to America, bought an estate of more than three thou- 
sand acres near the city of New York, which was invested 
with manorial privileges by the Governor, and called Mor- 
risania. He died in 16738, leaving an only son, Lewis, who 
took an active part in public affairs, and was Governor of New 
Jersey during the last eight years of his life. He had twelve 
children, of whom two, Lewis and Robert Hunter, engaged in 
public life. Lewis Morris, last mentioned, son of the Gover- 
nor, had eight children; Gouverneur, the youngest son by a 
second marriage, being born at Morrisania, January 31st, 1752. 
This second marriage served to alienate some of the family, 
especially the elder children, with whom there was little 
intercourse for many years; although, eventually, the breach 
was healed. 

Lewis Morris died before Gouverneur was twelve years of 
age, but, in pursuance of the wish expressed in his father’s 
will, “that my son Gouverneur Morris may have the best 
education that is to be had in England or America,” his 
mother sent him, when still very young, to live with a French 
family at New Rochelle. Here he learnt, among other things, 
the rudiments of the French language, which proved so use- 
ful to him in after life. After going through the usual school 
course, he graduated from Columbia College, in the city of 
New York, in May, 1768, at the age of sixteen. Subse- 
quently he studied law under William Smith, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Province of New York, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in October, 1771, being not quite twenty years 
of age. 

From the beginning of his career, Gouverneur Morris took 
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a lively interest in public affairs, and, in common with many 
of the best men of his time, thought a reconciliation possible 
between the colonies and the mother country. But this view 
was somewhat modified by the news of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, which filled New York, as well as every other part of 
the country, with the gravest apprehension. The committee 
of New York City addressed circular letters to the several 
committees in the colony, calling upon them to elect delegates 
to meet in a Provincial Congress. In three short weeks the 
elections had been held, and the Congress was convened in 
New York City on May 22d, 1775, with Gouverneur Morris 
to represent the county of West Chester. He continued, al- 
most without interruption, a member of this body under its 
different names of Congress, Convention, and Committee of 
Safety, until he went to the Continental Congress about three 
years later. 

He entered heartily into the work of the Provincial Con- 
gress, serving on several committees, the most important of 
which being one to draft and report a plan of reconciliation 
with England, this hope having not yet entirely died out. 

But the next year, when the resolution of the Continental 
Congress recommending a new form of government came up 
for consideration in the New York Congress, Gouverneur 
Morris, although only twenty-four years of age, spoke with 
force and ability. “Sir,” he said, “these and ten thousand 
other reasons all serve to convince me that to make a solid 
and lasting peace, with liberty and security, is utterly im- 
practicable. My argument, therefore, stands thus: As a con- 
nection with Great Britain cannot again exist without enslav- 
ing America, an independence is absolutely necessary. I 
cannot balance between the two. We run a hazard in one 
path, I confess ; but then we are infallibly ruined if we pursue 
the other.” 

Morris was soon after sent to the Continental Congress on a 
special mission having reference to the excess of pay given to 
the New England regiments, which naturally caused discon- 
tent among the troops from New York and the other middle 
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colonies. The removal of the inequality soon set at rest the 
jealousy which had been stirred up. 

New York was the last State to sign the Declaration of 
Independence, her delegates in Congress not being empowered 
to act independently of the New York Convention. But no 
time was lost. The Convention met at White Plains on July 
9th. The same day a copy of the Declaration of Independence 
was received, and a resolution of approval passed. To Gouv- 
erneur Morris was entrusted the drafting of the reply which 
was sent to the New York delegates in the Continental Con- 
gress. 

He likewise took an active part in the debates relative to 
forming a State Constitution for New York, the mode of 
electing delegates to Congress originating with him. It is 
worthy of note that he earnestly endeavored to introduce an 
article recommending the future Legislature to take measures 
for the abolishment of domestic slavery, so soon as it could 
be done consistently with public safety and the rights of pri- 
vate property. Notwithstanding the hearty co-operation of 
Mr. Jay and some others, this attempt proved ineffectual. 

But while he advocated civil liberty, the same tolerance 
wore the garb of religious license when applied to things ec- 
clesiastical. For only two days after the recognition of inde- 
pendence by the New York Convention, that body sent a 
letter, drafted by Gouverneur Morris, to President Hancock, 
with this not very liberal request: “We take the liberty of 
suggesting to your consideration the propriety of taking some 
measures for expunging from the Book of Common Prayer 
such parts, and discontinuing in the congregations of all other 
denominations, all such prayers as interfere with the interests 
of the American cause. It is a subject we are afraid to med- 
dle with.” Fortunately Congress was no less “afraid to 
meddle,” and men were left free to pray for Congress or Par- 
liament as their conscience might dictate. 

On January 20th, 1778, Gouverneur Morris, being one of 
the five representatives from New York, took his seat in 
Congress, then assembled in Philadelphia. Although only 
twenty-five years of age, he was appointed, the very day he 
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presented his credentials, on a committee to investigate the 
state of affairs at Valley Forge. The committee remained 
there nearly three months, and reported a plan for the in- 
creased comfort of the army, which was approved by Con- 
gress. 

It was probably during this time that the friendship began 
between General Washington and Gouverneur Morris, which 
lasted through life. On one occasion the latter seems to have 
presumed somewhat upon this. Morris disputed with Ham- 
ilton, upon whose authority the story rests, the assertion that 
Washington was reserved, even with his intimate friends, 
Morris alleging this to be a mere fancy. Hamilton replied: 
“Tf you will, at his next evening reception, gently slap him 
on the shoulder, and say, ‘My dear General, how happy I 
am to see you look so well! a supper and wine shall be 
provided for you and your friends.” The challenge was 
accepted. On the evening appointed, when Morris entered, 
he bowed, shook hands, and, laying his left hand on 
Washington’s shoulder, said: ‘“ My dear General, I am very 
happy to see you look so well!” Washington withdrew his 
hand, stepped suddenly back, fixing his eye on Morris with 
an angry frown, while the latter sought refuge in the crowd. 
Afterwards, at the supper which Hamilton gave, Morris said: 
“T have won the bet, but paid dearly for it, and nothing could 
induce me to repeat the act.” (See Parton’s Life of Jefferson, 
page 369.) 

The faithful part which Gouverneur Morris was taking in 
public affairs, seems the more commendable when it is re- 
membered that his course was not approved of by his mother, 
his early friend and adviser, William Smith, and by many of 
his family who adhered to the royal cause. Communication 
with his relatives within the enemy’s lines was necessarily 
infrequent and brief. But in a letter to his mother, written 
from York Town, Penna., April 17th 1778, he says: “I re. 
ceived great pain from being informed that you are distressed 
on my account. Be of good cheer,I pray you. I have all 
that happiness which flows from conscious rectitude. I would 
it were in my power to solace and comfort your declining years. 
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The duty I owe to a tender parent demands this of me, but a 
higher duty has bound me to the service of my fellow-crea- 
tures. Whenever the present storm subsides, I shall rush with 
eagerness into private life; but while it continues, and while 
my country calls for the exertion of that little share of abili- 
ties which it has pleased God to bestow on me, I hold it my 
indispensable duty to give myself to her.” While a member 
of Congress, Gouverneur Morris served on many committees of 
importance, but a detailed account of his work there would 
make this sketch too long. Nor did he forego the claims of 
society, being fond of social intercourse and amusement. 
But he never allowed pleasure to interfere with duty, and, 
exercising a wise self-restraint, he did well and thoroughly 
whatever he undertook to do at all. 

A reply by Morris, not many years before his death, to a 
letter asking for written materials respecting the Revolution, 
will show how full his days were. “I have no notes,” he 
wrote, “of what passed during the war. I led then the most 
laborious life which can be imagined. But I was still more 
harassed while a member of Congress; not to mention the 
attendance from 11 to 4 in the House, and the appointment 
to Special Committees, of which I had a full share, I was at 
the same time Chairman of three Standing Committees, viz. : 
on the Commissary’s, Quartermaster’s, and Medical Depart- 
ments. I was moreover obliged to labour occasionally in my 
profession, as my wages were insufficient for my support. I 
would not trouble you with this abstract of my situation, if 
it did not appear necessary to show you why I kept no notes 
of my services, and why I am perhaps the most ignorant man 
alive of what concerns them.” 

Not being returned to Congress by New York, after five 
years’ service, Gouverneur Morris began the practice of law in 
Philadelphia, and became a citizen of Pennsylvania. The 
cause of his non-election does not appear from any authentic 
document, but tradition says he was charged with neglecting 
the interests of the State, for (what doubtless seemed to him) 
the greater interests of the nation. 

It was in the streets of Philadelphia, in May, 1780, that he 
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met with a fall from his carriage; his left ankle was dislo- 
cated, and some of the bones of the leg broken. Amputa- 
tion was resorted to, the leg being taken off below the knee. 
Afterwards, this extreme measure was thought unnecessary, 
and it is said the case has been often cited by surgical author- 
ities as a proof of unskilful treatment, and to warn against the 
mischief resulting oftentimes from a too hasty decision. Even 
during the acute pain which followed, his customary cheer- 
fulness and good temper never failed him. A friend called the 
day after the amputation, who “had it borne in upon him” to 
convince Morris of the salutary effects such a trial should 
have upon his character. “ My good sir,” was the reply, “you 
argue the matter so handsomely, and point out so clearly the 
advantages of being without legs, that I am almost tempted 
to part with the other.” 

In preference to later improvements, Morris always wore a 
plain wooden leg, in which he insisted he often had the gout, 
and on account of which he asked and obtained the favor of 
being presented as Minister of the United States to the King 
of France without a sword, in spite of the breach of Court 
etiquette which this involved. 

The difficult question of finance had long been a subject of 
interest to Gouverneur Morris, and in 1781 he was appointed 
by Robert Morris Assistant Superintendent of the Finances 
of the United States, holding the position for three years and 
a half. 

Parton has fallen into the error of supposing Robert Morris 
to be the uncle of Gouverneur, but there was no relationship, 
at least none that could be traced. (See Parton’s Life of Jef- 
Jerson, page 269; also Life of Gouverneur Morris, by Sparks, 
vol. i. page 235, note.) General Knox and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris were appointed by Washington to consult with the Eng- 
lish Commissioners about the exchange of prisoners ; the first 
meeting took place at Elizabethtown, N. J., on March 81st, 
1782. After the declaration of peace in 1783, Gouverneur 
Morris went to New York to visit his mother, whom he had 
not seen for seven years. At his mother’s death, in 1786, the 
estate of Morrisania, according to the terms of his father’s 
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will, passed into the hands of his half-brother, Staats Long 
Morris. The latter was married to the Duchess of Gordon, 
and settled in England, being at this time a General in the 
British Army. Not caring to retain the property in America, 
he parted with it to Gouverneur, the sale including the New 
Jersey lands as well as Morrisania. Morris was a delegate 
from Pennsylvania to the Convention called for framing the 
Constitution of the United States, which met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1787. It is generally understood that to the pen of 
Gouverneur Morris is due the clear, simple and forcible lan- 
guage in which the Constitution is expressed. 

Although dissenting from the majority of his colleagues 
on many important points, and never hesitating to express 
his honest difference of opinion, still, when the Constitution 
was adopted, he signed it with entire willingness, and felt 
real concern for its success. 

It has been charged that Morris wished to establish a mon- 
archical form of government, but of this there is no proof 
whatsoever. It is quite true that in French politics he was 
@ royalist, believing a monarchy to be the only form of 
government suited to that people. From the first he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the French Republic. 

It is also true that, in the Constitutional Convention, he 
advocated measures tending, as he thought, to strengthen the 
general government. He tried, in furtherance of this prin- 
ciple, to provide in the Constitution that the senators should 
be men of property; and, to make them independent of the 
changes and chances of political fortune, they were to be 
appointed for life, all vacancies to be filled by the Executive. 

But better let him speak his own feelings regarding the 
Constitution. Writing to a friend, while awaiting its fate, 
he says: “ This paper has been the subject of infinite investi- 
gation, disputation, and declamation. While some have 
boasted it as a work from Heaven, others have given it a less 
righteous origin. I have many reasons to believe that it is 
the work of plain, honest men, and such,I think, it will 
appear. Faulty it must be, for what is perfect? But if 
adopted, experience will, I believe, show that its faults are 
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just the reverse of what they are supposed to be. As yet 
this paper is but a dead letter. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Georgia have adopted it. We 
wait impatiently the result of their deliberations in Massa- 
chusetts. Should that State also adopt it, which I hope 
and believe, there will then be little doubt of a general 
acquiescence.” 

In December, 1788, Gouverneur Morris sailed for Europe. 
General Washington gave him letters of introduction to 
persons of influence in England, France, and Holland. Per- 
haps the strongest proof of Washington’s confidence in his 
friend is his asking Morris to buy for him, in Paris, a gold 
watch for his own use, “not a small, trifling, nor a finical, 
ornamental one, but a watch well executed in point of work- 
manship, large and flat, with a plain, handsome key.” Morris 
went at once to Paris, where he was well received by the 
American Minister, Mr. Jefferson, by Lafayette, and others. 

While in London, whither he had been sent by Washington 
on important business with the British government relative 
to the Treaty of Peace, he heard of his appointment as 
United States Minister at the Court of France. 

Although opposed to the French Revolution, and having 
many personal friends among the Royalists, tncluding the 
royal family itself, he administered the affairs of his office 
with impartiality and justice. Perhaps, on one. occasion, he 
allowed his enthusiasm to get the better of his prudence; 
for, seeing the Queen pass, unsaluted by a single voice, he 
could not resist calling upon the bystanders to cheer her, and 
only refrained himself by remembering in time the neutrality 
which his public position imposed. He alone of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remained in Paris during the Reign of Terror. 
Nor was he without pretext for deserting his post had he so 
wished. Once he was obliged to submit to the indignity of 
having his house searched for arms by an unauthorized mob. 

The same lawless fellows established a rule that no one 
should drive along the streets of Paris. Meeting Morris in 
his carriage, an onslaught was about to ensue, when the 
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Minister hastily shoved his wooden leg from the carriage 
door. This saved him his drive, and his life too, perhaps. 

As he wrote to Mr. Jefferson: “The position is not without 
danger, but I presume when the President did me the 
honor of naming me to this embassy, it was not for my 
personal pleasure or safety, but to promote the interest of my 
country.” 

His first concern seems ever to have been for Duty, that 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God!” 


In 1793, the recall of the Minister of France to the United 
States (M. Genet) being demanded by the latter country, that 
of Gouverneur Morris was requested by France as an act of 
reciprocity, and could not be refused. He was therefore super- 
seded in August, 1794, by James Monroe. 

After leaving France, Gouverneur Morris travelled for 
some time in Europe. At the instigation of Madame de 
Staél, with whom he was on very friendly terms, he interested 
himself on behalf of Lafayette, then imprisoned at Olmutz, 
whose release he helped to procure. 

It was the intention of the Duke of Orleans, now an exile 
from France, to return to America with Gouverneur Morris, 
but the latter’s departure being delayed, Morris wrote to his 
agents in New York, giving the Duke unlimited credit during 
his stay in the United States, and after Morris’s own return 
to America, in 1798, the Duke and his two brothers were 
frequent visitors at Morrisania. 

Morris’s home voyage lasted eighty days, twenty-three of 
which were spent in beating about the shores of his own 
eountry, before the captain could make a safe entrance. 

Gouverneur Morris established himself at once at Morris- 
ania, intending never again to enter upon public life. Being 
chosen, however, by the New York Legislature, to fill a 
vacancy in the United States Senate, his sense of duty did 
not allow him to decline. 

He was a Federalist, but during the celebrated “Tie Con- 
troversy” differed from his party, and approved the choice of 
Mr. Jefferson. Writing to Hamilton some time before the 
election, he says, with entire honesty and disinterestedness: 
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“Not meaning to enter into intrigues, I have merely expressed 
the opinion that, since it was evidently the intention of our 
fellow-citizens to make Mr. Jefferson their President, it seems 
proper to fulfil that intention.” His relations with Mr. 
Jefferson were very friendly, after the election, although they 
differed widely on all political questions. 

Upon the ending of his Senatorial term of three years, 
Gouverneur Morris retired to private life on his beautiful 
estate at Morrisania, where he lived in princely style, and 
from which he only emerged from time to time, on occasions 
of public importance. He was elected President of the New 
York Historical Society, before which he made two addresses. 

A letter written about this time gives some insight into his 
mode of life: “ My health is excellent, saving a little of the 
gout, which at this moment annoys me.” (Was it in the 
wooden leg?) “I can walk three leagues, if the weather be 
pleasant and the road not rough. My employment is to labour 
for myself a little, for others more; to receive much company 
and forget half those who come. I think of public affairs a 
little, read a little, play a little, and sleep a great deal. With 
good air, a good cook, fine water and wine, a good constitution, 
and a clear conscience, I descend gradually towards the grave, 
full of gratitude to the Giver of all good.” 

On Christmas Day, 1809, he was married to Miss Anne 
Carey Randolph, of the old Randolph family in Virginia, by 
whom he had one son, Gouverneur. 

There seems no doubt that Gouverneur Morris was the real 
author of the Erie Canal project, the suggestion being made 
by him as early as 1777. He was Chairman of the Canal 
Commissioners from their first appointment in March, 1810, 
to within a few months of his death, three of the four reports 
made to the Legislature within this time being from his 
pen. 

Gouverneur Morris died November 6th, 1816, in the 65th 
year of his age, enjoying, to within a short time of his death, 
the same good health of which he boasts above. Aware of 
his condition, his faculties were unimpaired to the last, his 
mind tranquil, his conversation collected, and frequently 
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cheerful. He was buried on his own estate at Morrisania. 
His will provided an annuity of $2600 for his wife, and this 
unusual clause was added: “In case my wife should marry, 
I give her six hundred dollars more per annum to defray the 
increased expenditure which may attend that connection.” 

Gouverneur Morris was a man of strong convictions and 
out-spoken expression. This habit of speaking his mind, 
_ joined to a quick sense of the ludicrous, betrayed him at 
times into remarks which gave his friends offence, but he 
never intentionally wounded ‘their feelings. It has been 
charged that he was overbearing in conversation ; perhaps so, 
to the presuming and theignorant. After listening patiently 
to a gentleman at the breakfast table who proved a bad listener 
when Morris’s turn came, “ Sir,” said the latter, “if you will 
not attend to my arguments, I will address myself to the 
tea-pot,” and so he did, with much animation of tone and 
gesture. 

Gouverneur Morris had the rare grace,as Mr. Madison 
testifies, of confessing himself in the wrong when fully satis- 
fied that his opinions had been too hastily formed. He had 
the rarer grace of being ready to give his hearty co-operation 
in carying out measures in which his views had been over- 
ruled. He was generous, straightforward, sincere, and truth- 
loving, having, as one said of him, “no conception of the 
pliancy of truth.” 

In political life he was too independent to be trammelled 
by the dictates of party, and in private life, his integrity was 
above suspicion; in neither was he ever influenced by low 
aims or selfish ambitions. 

He lived not for fame but for duty; not for self, but for his 
country. 

He died greatly beloved and venerated by his kinsfolk, 
and by all who could rightly estimate his remarkable mental 
attainments, and his high moral culture. 

“‘ Where’s the manly spirit 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone ? 


Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone ?” 
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MEMOIR OF GENERAL SULLIVAN. 
BY THOMAS C. AMORY. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Our memorable struggle for independence demanded for its 
successful issue many minds. Men of various nationalities 
and religious opinions, from all pursuits and employments, 
of strong impulse and generous sentiment, bold for the right 
and ready to maintain it in arms or in civil service as peril- 
ous, were recognized all over the land as its natural leaders. 
By general consent and without distinction whoever possessed 
the profound convictions and energy of character suited to 
the crisis, who shrank from no sacrifice or danger, needed 
little effort of his own to be placed in the front. 

New Hampshire abounded in able men, and in Weare, 
Langdon and Stark, Folsom, Livermore and Whipple, pos- 
sessed sons in whom she might well feel pride. But the 
warmth and glow which distinguished General Sullivan, his 
indifference to personal consequences, with his natural gifts 
of eloquent expression by lip and pen; his professional suc- 
cess; his military tastes and aptitudes, all designated him as 
singularly well constituted for the conjuncture, commended 
him for positions where difficult duties were to be performed 
or extraordinary perils to be encountered. 

His father, the son of Major Philip O’Sullivan Beare, of 
Ardea, on the river Kenmare in Ireland, an officer of the army 
that surrendered at Limerick in 1691, was born the year of 
that surrender in Ireland, and, having enjoyed the advantages 
of a liberal education, in early manhood sought in America 
an asylum from political and religious persecutions. At 
Somersworth in New Hampshire and at Berwick in Maine 
he devoted the residue of his life, which was prolonged to his 
one hundred and fifth year, to the education of youth. Of 
his six children four took an active part in the revolutionary 
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struggle. Daniel resided at Sullivan in Maine, on French- 
man’s Bay, near Mount Desert. In command of one hundred 
minute men, his active enterprise and bold exploits attracted 
the attention of the enemy, and in the winter after the unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Castine in 1779, he was taken away at 
night from his house by Mowatt in a British frigate, and 
imprisoned in the Jersey hulks he perished a victim to cruelty 
which was a disgrace to humanity, and which is no longer 
"practised in civilized warfare. James early acquired reputa- 
tion at the bar, and at the age of thirty-one was appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and died 1808 
its governor. Eben, also a lawyer, served with distinction in 
the Continental Army, offered himself as a hostage at the 
Cedars, and rose to the rank of major. Their only sister, 
Mary, married Theophilus Hardy, and among her grandsons 
were Governor Wells, of Maine, and John Sullivan Wells in 
the Senate of the United States from New Hampshire. 

John, subject of this memoir, born in 1740, was carefully 
educated by his father, and after a voyage to the West Indies 
studied law at Portsmouth. He early gained distinction and 
fortune in its practice. By his earnest and eloquent denun- 
ciations of parliamentary encroachments on the rights of the 
province and stretches of royal prerogative, by his spirited 
contributions to the public press, he attracted attention and 
became popular. He early exhibited a taste for military sci- 
ence, was familiar with all the great historical battles, and, 
holding from 1772 the rank of major under the crown, drilled 
his neighbors in squads and companies, until large numbers 
of men had become efficient soldiers. 

Sent to the Continental Congress in September, 1774, he 
drafted one of its important papers, and when at home in 
December shared in the attack on Newcastle, to procure arms 
and powder, which, being concealed in the church at Durham 
opposite his dwelling, were used at Bunker Hill. In the Con- 
gress of 1775, he defeated with great power the motion of Dick- 
inson for another appeal to the king, and was elected one of the 
eight brigadiers who, with Washington and the four major- 
generals, Lee, Putnam, Ward, and Schuyler, took command 
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of the army engaged principally in the siege of Boston ; his 
brigade and Greene’s, under Lee at Medford and Charlestown, 
forming the left wing of the American army. Sent twice to 
Portsmouth, he fortified that place against British cruisers ; 
and when in January the withdrawal of the Connecticut 
troops imperilled the army, his influence brought down from 
New Hampshire two thousand men to replace them. 

After the evacuation of Boston in March, 1776, he marched 
his brigade by Providence to New York, and thence dis- 
patched to Canada, extricated the northern army, seven 
thousand in number, prostrated by disease and beset by 
greatly superior forces which had been reinforced with troops 
from England under Burgoyne, from a position threatening its 
destruction; receiving from his officers, many of them greatly 
distinguished in the war, high commendation. At Long 
Island, now Major-General, with Lord Stirling and Mac- 
dougal as his brigadiers, he commanded on the left of the 
outer line in the battle, and after contending for three hours 
with the enemy, whose force on the island numbered twenty- 
two thousand, with Stirling was taken prisoner. With the 
approval of Washington, he submitted to Congress Lord 
Howe’s overtures for a negotiation. Exchanged, he partici- 
pated in the masterly movements of Washington in West 
Chester to baffle Howe in his efforts to take our troops at a 
disadvantage. The British withdrew to New York sorely 
pressed by Sullivan, who received in general orders the 
acknowledgments of the commander-in-chief. 

When Lee was captured on December 13th, 1776, Sullivan, 
next in command, marched his army to join Washington, and 
with him crossed the Delaware on Christmas night through 
the ice. After a night’s march in snow and sleet, he entered 
Trenton the next morning at eight o’clock, the hour ap- 
pointed, at the head of his troops. A thousand Hessians 
were taken prisoners, and Rahl, their commander, mortally 
wounded. At Princeton, January 8d, he drove the 40th 
and 55th British regiments from the town. During the rest 
of the winter, in front of the lines at Morristown, he held the 
enemy within their entrenchments, preventing their marauds. 
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While waiting for tidings of Gen. Howe, who had sailed in 
July with a large portion of his army for the south, he 
planned an expedition to capture several British regiments 
exposed on Staten Island. One of his detachments under Col. 
Ogden captured ninety men; he put to flight various bodies 
of the enemy that resisted; but an ignorant or treacherous 
guide prevented the complete success anticipated. An inquiry 
. resulted in the conclusion that the plan was well concerted, 
and would have succeeded but for accidents not to be foreseen 
or prevented, and that Gen. Sullivan deserved the approbation 
of the country, a judgment confirmed by Congress. 

At Brandywine he commanded the right wing, consisting 
of his own division under De Borre, Stephen’s, and Stirling’s, 
posted along the river. Whilst Knyphausen engaged the 
attention of the left wing under Washington and Maxwell 
lower down, Howe proceeded by a circuit of seventeen miles, 
by roads several miles from the river, through dense woods, 
in a fog, and crossing above the forks and the ford where 
Hazen was stationed, came down the left bank at about two 
in the afternoon. 

Sullivan, as instructed by Washington, had stationed his 
main body at Brinton’s Ford, two miles above Chad’s, the 
Delaware regiment at a ford, probably Jones’s, a mile and a 
half further up the stream, one battalion of Hazen’s at another 
ford (probably Wistar’s) a mile and a half still further up, 
and another at Buffington’s, a mile or more above that. His 
troops were thus posted, not only to oppose any attempt of 
the enemy to cross the river, but to gain information of their 
movements. Sullivan had but four light-horsemen employed 
as messengers, and Washington, assuming himself the charge 
of procuring intelligence, sent out for this purpose what cay- 
alry he had, and besides several other mounted scouts, Colo- 
nels Ross and Bland and Major Spear. Jeffry’s Ford, above 
the forks where Howe actually crossed, was twelve miles 
above Chad’s, two at least above Buffington’s, or more, as the 
roads then ran. That Sullivan exercised due vigilance, 
within the limits of his discretion, to ascertain the position 
of the enemy, is now generally conceded. 
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When reliable intelligence reached him that the British 
had actually crossed the Brandywine, and from Washington 
what disposition was to be made to oppose them, he imme- 
diately recalled his troops from the upper fords, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to Birmingham Heights, where Stephen 
and Stirling, nearer headquarters, were already posted at about 
right angles with the river. As he commanded their divi- 
sions and his own, which together constituted the right wing 
of the army, the command of his own division devolved on 
De Borre, his brigadier. When his division reached the 
heights, the enemy was already formed to attack. De Borre 
would have insisted upon marching his division on the right 
of Stephen and Stirling, as it had laid along the river fronting 
across, but there was no time for any such punctilio, and he 
was ordered to take position on their left. The array was 
still incomplete when the engagement commenced, and 
though Sullivan upon his return from the centre, where he 
had proceeded to consult with the other generals, endeavored 
to restore order and rally the men who had fallen out of line, 
his efforts proved but partially successful. His own position 
as commander of the wing was near the guns, and leaving 
his division to De Borre and his brigadiers, who were excel- 
lent officers, to bring back the men to their duty, he returned 
to his appropriate post. 

It commanded both the right and left of the line, and to 
use the words of Sullivan himself, in his graphic account of 
the battle, if carried, “would bring on a total rout, and make 
a retreat very difficult.” He therefore determined to hold it 
as long as possible, to give Stirling and Stephen, as also the 
regiments of Hazen, Dayton, and Ogden, which stood firm on 
the left, the assistance of the artillery, and cover the broken 
troops of De Borre still in confusion. Five times the enemy 
drove “our troops from the hill, and as often was it regained,” 
and possession of the summit for nearly an hour was disputed 
muzzle to muzzle. The battle lasted nearly three hours, and 
when Sullivan was at last forced to retreat, it was not in total 
disorder. He rallied his troops upon a very advantageous 
piece of ground, and retarded the pursuit so effectually, that 
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the enemy suffered our whole army to pass off with their 
baggage and artillery. Weedon’s brigade, under Greene, had 
come up double-quick from below, Sullivan joined him, and 
the battle continued until nightfall. By their united efforts, 
the retreat of the American army was effectually secured, and 
the enemy stayed from pursuit. In this engagement Sullivan 
had his horse, “ the best in America,” shot under him. 

That the Americans fought bravely, is sufficiently evident 
from their having so long withstood the repeated assaults of 
Howe and Cornwallis, vastly superior in number and equip- 
ments. Ill nature, reckless of truth and without due regard 
for military reputations, travels far to censure; but Lafayette, 
Stephen, Laurens, Howard, and many other competent wit- 
nesses, bear ample testimony to the coolness, judgment, and 
promptitude of Sullivan in moving his men from the river to 
the heights, correcting the mistakes of De Borre in the battle 
and retreat. It was one of the hardest fought battles of the 
war, and as creditable to the American army as if it had re- 
sulted in victory. Five days later the two armies were again 
confronted, but an engagement was prevented by a violent 
storm, and Howe, proceeding to Philadelphia, there remained 
till the following June. 

Howe’s principal encampment was six miles from the city, 
at Germantown. Washington left Metuchin Hills at nine 
o’clock in the evening of the third of October, for a night 
march of fourteen miles to attack them; his right wing com- 
manded by Sullivan, his left by Greene. 

The right wing, with Conway’s brigade at its head, fol- 
lowed by Sullivan’s division, then by Wayne’s, and Stirling 
with his division under his brigadiers Nash and Maxwell, 
forming the reserve, and closing the column, Sullivan in 
command of the whole, but accompanied by Washington, and 
by Knox and Pulaski, chiefs of artillery and cavalry, reached 
Chestnut Hill soon after daybreak of the fourth. All but 
one of the advanced pickets being surprised, dispatched, or 
otherwise disposed of, they discovered a mile further on, near 
Allen’s house at Mount Airy, the grand picket, or advanced 
guards of the enemy, in force, with two field-pieces. Sulli- 
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van ordered forward one regiment from the second Mary- 
landers and one from the brigade of Conway to open the at- 
tack, and directed Conway himself to fall into line to support 
them. The British light infantry, reinforced by the fortieth 
and later by two brigades from Germantown, made stubborn 
resistance. Sullivan formed his own division in the lane op- 
posite the Allen house, and at right angles with the Skippack 
road, and ordered them to advance through the fields. He 
very soon encountered a considerable force opposed to them. 
Wayne coming up and forming on the east side of the road, 
Sullivan directed Conway to file in the rear of the line, and 
take post on the right flank. This disposition was the more 
important, as neither Greene, whose line of march was along 
the Limekiln road to the east, nor Armstrong, directed to 
advance between the Wissahickon and the Schuylkill on the 
west, had been heard from, and the flanks of the right wing 
as it advanced might consequently be exposed to attack from 
troops whose attention would have been occupied by those 
generals “had they reached the points they were designed 
against.” Moylan’s horse was at the same time sent to the 
extreme right, to watch the movements of the enemy, and pro- 
cure intelligence of Armstrong’s whereabouts and progress. 

In this array the right wing pushed on; and vigorously at- 
tacked the British light infantry on either side of the Skip- 
pack road or turnpike, who fell back, leaving their encamp- 
ment, but making a stand at every fence, wall, and ditch. 
Fences were to be removed, which delayed the pursuit, but 
the Americans as they proceeded encountered the enemy in 
yet greater strength, and what they supposed to be their 
whole left wing. A severe conflict ensued. How numerous 
the forces opposed to them in reality were, can only be con- 
jectured ; but as Hunter says that Howe knew of the con- 
templated attack the evening before, and Howe himself says 
he received information of the approach of the Americans at 
four o’clock, they were no doubt quite equal in number to 
their assailants. Wayne and Sullivan, when the enemy wa- 
vered, marched forward with shouldered arms, prepared to 
charge when the British withdrew in confusion. 
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Sullivan sent his aid, Colonel Morris, to Washington to in- 
form him that the left wing of the enemy had given way, and 
to request that Wayne, who had pushed on with equal vigor 
and success on the east side of the road, but whose movements 
may have been obscured by the fog, might be ordered to ad- 
vance against the British right—a prudent precaution if they 
were to act without reference to Greene. 

It may well have been the design of the enemy to draw the 
Americans nearer the town before engaging them in force. 
They may have been in some measure surprised and not yet 
prepared for an engagement; but Howe, apprised of what was 
impending two hours before, would hardly have left so large 
a portion of his army in danger of being cut off without effort 
to extricate them. It was reasonable to provide for the pro- 
bability that he would do what his duty demanded, and 
Wayne accordingly received orders from Washington to pro- 
ceed, and as he was already well advanced, his division and 
Sullivan’s as they passed the Chew house were abreast. 

Musgrave with six companies of the British fortieth, after 
-the conflict at Mount Airy, had taken possession of the Chew 
house, a substantial structure of stone, which is still in good 
preservation. It stands about midway between Mount Airy 
and the market place, a mile or more from either. The gar- 
rison fired a few shots without effect at the Americans as they 
passed. Washington, who had sent forward Nash with a 
portion of the reserve to support Sullivan, and another of its 
brigades to support. Wayne, retained Maxwell with the third 
to reduce the Chew house. 

The right wing as it pressed onward was impeded in its 
progress by the enemy, who, though routed, took advantage 
of every yard, house, and hedge in their retreat. More fre- 
quent buildings and dense smoke as the right wing came 
nearer the centre of the town, embarrassing their movements, 
as a rallying point Col. Howard with his regiment, forming 
the left of’ Sullivan’s division, was halted by Hazen in an in- 
closed field near the road, about six hundred yards from the 
market-house, but the rest moved on, the troops on the west 
of the road down to the School-house lane and across it, if we 
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credit Tilghman, one of Washington’s aids. White, one of 
Sullivan’s, had been killed while on an errand, probably for 
ammunition, when attempting to fire the Chew house; when 
or where Sherburne fell, his other aid also killed in the battle, 
or General Nash, is not recorded, but the position of the latter 
in the front was to the right of Sullivan. The Marylanders, 
who fought well at Long Island the year before under Stir- 
ling, in some of the relations of this battle were with Nash on 
the right flank. That they, the right wing, pressed the ene- 
my hard, and penetrated their lines as far as courage could 
carry them, some portion of it south of School-house lane, may 
well be believed, as likewise the impression that the left wing 
of the British had the worst of the fight at this stage of the 
battle. Donop and Du Corps, with the Hessians, may not have 
actually crossed the Schuylkill, as mentioned in Irving, but 
that such an alternative in case of defeat was at least under 
consideration, and was provided for, may be inferred from the 
original authorities. 

Whilst thus engaged with unabated ardor and reasonable 
promise of victory, the heavy firing to the east indicated the 
approach of the left wing, which from treacherous guides and 
the necessity of countermarching, as the position of the enemy 
was not as represented, had been delayed. Wayne, finding 
that his progress would interfere with Stephen, and recalled 
by the firing at the Chew house, fell back, but the ground 
failed to be occupied by Stephen who had become bewildered 
in the fog. We are not permitted to relate what took place 
on the left, already familiar in connection with Greene, who, 
it is sufficient to say, gallantly bore his share in the conflict. 

The right, finding themselves unsupported, their cartridges 
expended, their left flank exposed, and the enemy collecting 
there to oppose them, Greene’s guns apparently receding, 
troops flying on the right, and a light horseman in that quar- 
ter crying that the enemy had got round us, retired with as 
much precipitation as they advanced, against every effort of 
their officers to rally them. Engaged for three hours, wearied 
and worn by twelve hours of constant marching or battle, 
they still effected their retreat, bringing off their cannon and 
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wounded, their loss about seven hundred, being about equal 
to that of their antagonists. The misfortunes of the day were 
principally owing to the obscurity from the dense fog and 
smoke of cannon and muskets which prevented the troops from 
discovering the motions of the enemy, or acting in concert 
with each other. 

Of Sullivan’s part in the battle, Washington wrote to the 
President of Congress: “In justice to General Sullivan and 
the whole right wing of the army, whose conduct I had an 
opportunity of observing, as they acted immediately under 
my eye, I have the pleasure to inform you that both officers 
and men behaved with a degree of gallantry that did them 
the highest honor.” 

During the winter Gen. Sullivan remained at Valley Forge, 
building a bridge, and in April took command at Providence. 
In February, 1778, the Treaty of Alliance had been made with 
France, and in July, D’Estaing with twelve ships of the line 
and four frigates arrived off New York. That city being too 
well protected for attack, an expedition against Newport was 
determined upon. Sullivan, on the twenty-third learning this 
decision, made preparation and, with fifteen hundred men sent 
from the army that fought in June at Monmouth, in two 
weeks collected nine thousand. With him were Greene, La- 
fayette, Cornell, Varnum, and Glover, all able and experienced 
general officers, Crane, Gridley, and Gouvion, distinguished 
engineers. On the 30th D’Estaing arrived off Brenton Point, 
where he preferred to remain till the troops were ready to 
attack the city in order better to command the wind, obtain 
supplies, prevent additional reinforcements to the garrison, 
recently increased to seven thousand strong, and also to avoid 
the land batteries higher up. Three of his vessels were sent 
into the east passage to cover the crossing of the American 
army. Three British vessels there stationed were burnt by 
the enemy themselves, as also five on the 5th of August in 
the west passage. On the 8th D’Estaing forced the middle 
passage, and moored opposite the town, but behind Rose and 
Goat Islands, and the troops from Boston, on that day arriving 
at Tiverton, crossed the next morning on to the island; a part 
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left to join D’Estaing under Lafayette, who proceeded without 
delay to the fleet twelve miles below with information of what 
had been done. 

That afternoon the English fleet, sixty-four sail, hove in 
sight. The French re-embarked from Conanicut where they 
were landing, and, the wind serving, sailed the next morning 
in pursuit. After capturing several vessels from the enemy, 
and being shattered by a violent storm, they went to Boston to 
refit. The American army, which had also suffered from the 
storm, when it was over approached Newport, and under able en- 
gineers had advanced their lines and constructed redoubts; but 
when the volunteers, comprising a large part of the army, and 
who had come for a special purpose, learnt there was no chance 
of French aid, their stipulated term of service over, many of 
them went home, and on the twenty-eighth, the army, inferior 
in numbers and effective force to the garrison, withdrew to 
Butt’s Hill at the north end of the island. There, on Satur- 
day, the 29th August, took place what Lafayette pronounced 
the best fought battle of the war. The right wing, under 
Greene, with Varnum, Cornell, and Glover, repulsed three 
attacks of the enemy, but the battle was decided by a bayonet 
charge of a thousand men, among them some troops of Mas- 
sachusetts, under Livingston, ordered up by Sullivan at the 
fitting moment, who drove the British to their entrenchments 
from which they did not again venture. The two armies were 
equal in strength and numbers. The Americans after thirty- 
six hours’ march and incessant fighting, deferred action in the 
hope that d’Estaing, whom Lafayette had gone to consult at 
Boston, would send down his forces. This it was his design 
to do, but the approach of Clinton with five thousand men 
from New York, who actually arrived the next day, made it 
advisable to withdraw from the island, which, thanks to Gen. 
Glover and his boats, was safely effected that night without 
opposition or loss, 

In April, 1779, Sullivan relinquished command at Provi- 
dence, to prepare for an expedition into Western New York, 
to discourage predatory marauds by the Indians on our fron- 
taer settlements, retaliate for the massacre of Wyoming and 
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Cherry Valley; and, if opportunity favored, for the capture 
of Niagara and an invasion of Canada. His army, consisting 
of four thousand men, accomplished the former object; but 
the British were too strong in Canada for the latter to be 
attempted. His constitution shattered by five years’ constant 
exposure in the field, and suffering from an accident in the 
Indian campaign, he resigned from the army at the close of 
1779, and was recovering from dangerous and painful illness 
when chosen again to Congress. He went with reluctance, 
and from August, 1780, to 1781 served a year in that body. 
He knew what reforms were needed in army administration, 
and his efforts to reorganize the civil service, as also the finan- 
cial, were ably furthered by his associates, and contributed 
largely to the possibility of the Southern campaign and sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown in October, 1781, which 
virtually ended the war. 

When he first went to Congress, in 1774, although then but 
thirty years of age, the accumulations from his practice, we 
are told by John Adams, amounted to ten thousand pounds. 
Although judiciously invested in farms and mills, the prop- 
erty produced little or no income during the war, and com- 
manded no sale, unless at a ruinous sacrifice, until it was at an 
end. He forbore to call in what was due to him, not to dis- 
tress his debtors. His pay, as he had received no deprecia- 
tion, realized but little of its nominal value. He was gener- 
ous in his nature, and advanced liberally to his companions 
in the army, and considerable amounts to at least one French 
officer. He had to support his staff and administer the hos- 
pitality of his headquarters when in separate command, 
which was a heavy charge upon his private fortune. The 
horses he lost in battle or in service he had to replace, and 
several times his personal effects were captured by the enemy. 
His wife and four children at Durham required support. 
These various claims upon his purse exhausted his resources, 
and he left the army partly from broken health, partly to 
protect his family from actual want. When chosen again to 
Congress in 1780, he declined, from not having the means to 
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go, and the State treasury could allow him but a single dollar 
a day. 

The government owed him four thousand dollars—sixteen 
hundred, allowed him by resolve of Congress in August, 
1781, was not all paid, lest it should embarrass the public trea- 
sury, till some years afterwards. On what was due to him 
he had relied for his necessary expenses in Philadelphia; but 
the government resources were exhausted, and he wrote home 
in October, 1780, urgently for a remittance. His letter, in- 
tercepted and published by Rivington, came to the knowledge 
of Luzerne, French Minister to this country, who, of his own 
motion, advanced him what was equal to the one year’s pay 
allowed him by New Hampshire, or seventy guineas, and 
offered to continue it whilst he continued in Congress. {France 
was furnishing our army with supplies, paying our ministers 
abroad their salaries and expenses, guaranteeing our loans, 
and her minister alone in Philadelphia could, without incon- 
venience, make such an advance. The two countries had no 
conflicting interest, but were equally bent on the point at 
issue. Certainly for the acceptance of a loan under such cir- 
cumstances no apology is needed here or anywhere to those 
who know General Sullivan, and who will admit that he was 
incapable of a dishonorable thought or deed. 

Nor is it out of place to insist that the transmission to Con- 
gress in 1776 of Lord Howe’s overtures for a negotiation, with 
the sanction of Gen. Washington, was perfectly proper and rea- 
sonable. His exoneration by Washington from any reproach 
of negligence in not procuring information of the enemy’s 
movements on the Brandywine ought to silence that aspersion. 
Lafayette, Laurens, Hamilton, and a throng of officers on the 
field, bore willing witness to his coolness and good judgment 
in the battle. Washington commended him in unmeasured 
terms for his good conduct at Germantown; Congress for the 
descent on Staten Island, the siege of Newport, and the expe- 
dition against the Six Nations. Abundant correspondence 
disproves the charge that D’Estaing for ten days remained at 
the opening of the middle passage at Newport against his 
own judgment and at his dictation; that Gen. Sullivan crossed 
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on to Rhode Island earlier, or withdrew from it later, than 
propriety or prudence warranted ; and all candid minds will 
agree that his orders of the 24th August under the circum- 
stances were precisely what the occasion demanded, to ani- 
mate his dispirited troops to prosecute the siege, and that 
only undue susceptibility could have taken umbrage at the 
phrases used, when connected with the context of this address 
to his army. 

The remainder of his days, after he left Congress in 1781 
till near its close, when appointed by Washington to the 
federal bench, were passed in the service of his native State. 
As attorney-general, an office held by himself, his son, and 
his grandson for half a century; as major-general, in which 
function he made the military force of the State effective, by 
a system of drill and discipline, important from the nearness 
of the frontier and from an anticipated renewal of the war; 
as speaker of the Assembly and chief executive of the State, 
to which position he was thrice chosen; as president of the 
convention to ratify the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
by New Hampshire, the ninth and deciding State, brought 
about, as allowed, mainly by his influence and efforts; as one 
of the most energetic in putting down the rebellion of 1786, 
in introducing manufacturing industry into the southeastern 
section of the State, now one of its busiest centres in the 
world, he did his best to develop the country, shape its insti- 
tutions, and promote its welfare. 

His health, greatly shattered by his military services, gave 
way a few years after his appointment to the bench, and he 
became for a time a sufferer from the malady which ended 
his life on the twenty-third of January, 1795, in his fifty-fifth 
year. He was buried in the family cemetery on his farm at 
Durham, not far from the dwelling which had been his home 
for thirty years. The view from the cemetery over the water 
and neighboring hills is interesting and impressive. Across 
the river, in which the tide ebbs and flows from the sea to 
the falls near by, stands the handsome mansion long occupied 
by his daughter, Mrs. Judge Steele. His widow resided till 
her own death in 1820 in the house where he died, and which 
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is still in excellent preservation. His son George, to whom 
the name of the Cicero of New England is said to have justly 
belonged, dwelt in Exeter, and the farm was most of it sold 
by him after his father’s death. Only a few acres, embracing 
some terraces to the river, gardens and orchards, and the 
cemetery higher up, remain attached to the house. The mar- 
ble monument over the grave of General Sullivan, bearing a 
simple inscription with brief reference to his noble career, is 
carefully guarded by pious hands from dilapidation. 

Prejudice may rob him of his well-earned laurels. Patriots 
who made fewer sacrifices, who contributed less to the grand 
result, may be preferred before him. It was no thirst for 
fame, no yearning for distinction, that prompted him to 
pledge life and all he possessed to the cause of liberty and 
what he conceived the true interest of his country. Far bet- 
ter to have deserved well of the country without acknowledg- 
ment, than to be laden with its regard and not be justly enti- 
tled to it. 

We feel assured that future generations, as they come and 
pass, will recognize him among the honored throng that estab- 
lished our national independence, built up our great republic. 
A friend of Washington, Greene, Lafayette, and all the noblest 
statesmen and generals of the war, whose esteem for him was 
universally known—to whom his own attachment never 
wavered—he will be valued for his high integrity and stead- 
fast faith, his loyal and generous character, his enterprise and 
vigor in command, his readiness to assume responsibility, his 
courage and coolness in emergencies, his foresight in provid- 
ing for all possible contingencies of campaign or battle-field, 
and his calmness when results became adverse. All will admit 
that one endowed with natural gifts as an orator, who wrote 
readily and well, who was so constituted as to inspire affec- 
tion and conciliate support, could not well have been spared 
in a cause which depended for success upon elevated traits of 
character, superior attainments, inflexible integrity, indomit- 
able courage, and unfaltering trust. 
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THE WHARTON FAMILY. 


BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 


(Concluded from page 57.) 


438. Witttam Moore Wuarton® (Thomas, Junr.,‘ John; 
Thomas,’ Richard’), b. June 24, 1768; m. Ist, Mary Waln, 
and 2dly, Aug. 13, 1804, Deborah Shoemaker, who was b. Dec. 
18, 1783; d. July, 1851. Hed. Aug. 14,1816. By his first 
wife he had four children. 

142. Mary Waxy. 

143. Repecca, b. Aug. 6, 1793. 


144, Susan, m. Colin Campbell. 
145. Saran, b. 1797; bu. Feb. 25, 1800. 


By his 2d wife he had eight children. 


146. Mary Moorg, b. May 25, 1805; d. unm. July, 1868. 

147. Desoran Moserave, b. April 29, 1806 ; d. unm. July, 1871. 

148. Wit.1am Moorg, b. June 10, 1807; d. unm. 

149. Dantet Crarx, b. July 9, 1808; m. Anne W. Morgan. 

150. Joun Hatowe t, b. July 9, 1809; d. July 26, 1809. 

151. Saran Norris, b. Feb. 11, 1811; d. July 5, 1811. 

152. Kearney, b. March 4, 1812; d. unm. Feb. 1, 1843. 

153. ExizapetH Snoemaxker, b. June 16, 1813; m. William J. McCluney. 


44, Saran Norris Wuarton® (Thomas, Junr.,‘ John,’ 
Thomas, Richard'), m. 1st, Benjamin Tallman, M.D., of 
Haddonfield, N. J., who d.s.p. She m. 2dly, Samuel son 
of Samuel Courtauld, of London, by his wife Louisa Perine 
Ogier. He d. 1821, aged 69. She d. 1836, aged 64. They 
had three children. 

154. Louisa, b. Oct. 7, 1800; d. unm. Aug. 27, 1860. 


155. Amevia Wuarton, b. Aug. 10, 1803; m. June 26, 1843, Milton Smith. 
156. Saran Luovp, b. Feb. 1806; m. July 28, 1830, Milton Smith. 


48, Fisnpourn WuHarton® (Thomas, Junr.,‘ John,’ Thomas, 
Richard’), b. Aug. 10, 1778; m. 1st, May 10, 1804, Susan 
Shoemaker, who d. Nov. 3, 1821; and 2dly, Jan. 20, 1832, 
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Mary Ann Shoemaker, sister of his first wife. She d. Nov. 
4,1858. He d. Dec. 3, 1846. By his first wife he had eight 
children. 


157. Tuomas, b. May 4, 1805; d. unm. March 7, 1830. 

158. Grorce Mirr.iy, b. Dec. 26, 1806; m. Maria Markoe. 
159. Fisusourng, b. Feb. 13, 1809; d. unm. Jan. 3, 1842. 
160. Henry, b. Dec. 24, 1810; d. young. 

161. Josrrn, b. March, 1812; d. unm. Aug. 30, 1838. 

162. Dexsoran, b. Feb. 29, 1816; d. Dec. 28, 1816. 

163. Witwiam, b. Nov. 14, 1817; d. young. 

164. Epwarp, b. Jan. 25, 1819; m. Jane G. Shippen. 

165. Exizaseru Fisuzourne, b. Jan. 14, 1821. 


By his 2d wife he had two children. 


166. Susan, b. April 9, 1837. 
167. Pur Fisusourng, b. April 30, 1841. 


52. Saran Crispin’ (Rachel,* John,’ Thomas,’ Richard’), m. 
William Levis. They had two children. 


168. Epmunp, m. Elizabeth Thomson. 
169. Witu1aM, m. Elizabeth A. White. 


57. Hannan Wuarton® (Thomas,‘ Joseph,? Thomas,? Rich- 
ard'), b. Sept. 3, 1753; m. Jan. 5, 1785, James Cowles son of 
William and Sarah Fisher. They had one son. 

170. Witt1am Wuarton, b. Oct. 1, 1786; m. Mary P. Fox. 


67. SamueL Lewis Wuarton® (Samuel,* Joseph, Thomas,? 
Richard’), b. in Philada. Feb. 14, 1759; m. May 30, 1782, by 
Rev. William White, to Rachel, widow of Israel Musgrave, 
and dau. of James and Rachel McCulloch. He d. Oct. 27, 
1788. They had three children. 


171. Samuen, b. May 25, 1783; m. Dorcas Clark. 
172. Wiiuram, d. May 6, 1786, aged 6 mo. 
173. Hannan Carpenter, d. infant. 


70. MartHa Waarton® (Samuel,! Joseph,? Thomas? Rich- 
ard'), m. Samuel B. Shaw, whose will, dated Feb. 27, 1822, 
was offered for probate Dec. 1, 1835. She d. Nov. 3, 1821, 
aged 53. They had two children. 


174. Saran Lewis. 
175. Samurn, WuHarrTon. 
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75. Hannan Wuarton® (Joseph, Joseph Thomas, Rich- 
ard'), b. Nov. 4, 1767; m. June 24, 1790, William son of 
William Chancellor, by his wife Salome Wistar. She d. 
April 13, 1847. They had six children. 

176. Wituraq, d. infant. 

177. Witu1am, b. 1792; d. unm. May 18, 1876. 

178. Curip, bu. March 7, 1794. 

179. Saran Wuarton, b. 1797; m. Edward Twells. 

180. Henry, b. 1804; m. Caroline Clapier. 

181. Wuarron, d. unm. 1866. 


77. Saran Wuarton’ (Joseph,*‘ Joseph? Thomas,? Richard’), 
b. April 23, 1772; m. Jan. 22,1795, by Bishop White, at her 
father’s house, 81 South Third Street, to Jonathan Robeson. 
He was commissioned, by President Adams, Lieut.-Vol. Light 
Dragoons Provisional Army of the U. S., July 17, 1798.* In 
Feb. 1799, he was appointed one of twelve commissioners to 
receive subscriptions for shares in a loan for the purpose of 
supplying the city of Philadelphia with wholesome water.+ 
He d. Sept. 5, 1799, aged 44. She d. Aug. 27,1847. They 
had three children. 


182. Saran Wuarron, b. Nov. 26, 1795; m. Charles F. Logan. 
183. Joseps, b. July 13, 1797; d. April 12, 1798. 
184. Exizasera, b. Feb. 14, 1799; d. unm. July 3, 1872. 


83. Saran Repwoop Waarton® (Charles,‘ Joseph,’ Thomas,? 
Richard’), b. June 1, 1789; m. Nov. 19, 1808, Williamt son 
of William Craig, by his wife Mary Johns. She d. June 15, 
1837. Hed. July 14, 1869. Their children were— 

185. Mary Jouns, m. James Hall. 

186. Wuarton, m. Sarah A. Kruger. 

187. Nancy Wuaarrton, d. unm. Dec. 26, 1867. 

188. Joseruine, m. Samuel Rodman son of Charles Waln Morgan, by his 

wife Sarah Rodman. 


84. Witt1am Wuaarton® (Charles, Joseph,’ Thomas,’ Rich- 
ard'), b. June 27, 1790; m. at old Pine Street Meeting, June 


* “ History of the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry.’ 
t ‘Daily Advertiser.” 
t Mr. Craig m. 2dly, Beulah, dau. of William Rawle. 


VoL. 11.—15 
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4, 1817, Deborah, b. Oct. 24, 1795, dau. of Samuel Rowland 
Fisher, by his wife Hannah Rodman. He d. Jan. 15, 1856. 

189. Hannan, b. March 6, 1818; m. Robert Haydock. 

190. Ropmay, b. Jan. 26, 1820; m. Susan D. Parrish. 

191. Saran, b. Dec. 10, 1821; m. Abraham Barker. 

192. Cuartes WititiaM, b. Dec. 23, 1823; m. Mary Lovering. 

193. Josrpu, b. March 3, 1826; m. Anne Lovering. 

194. Mary, b. Jan. 17, 1828; m. Joseph Thurston. 

195. Witutam, b. May 19, 1830; m. Anna Walter. 

196. Samus Fisuer, b. Aug. 11, 1832; d. Feb. 22, 1843. 

197. Anna, b. March 30, 1834; d. unm. Nov. 20, 1863. 

198. EstuEr Fisuer, b. Jan. 20, 1836; m. Benj. R. Smith. 


85. CuarLes Wuaarton’ (Charles,‘ Joseph,? Thomas? Rich- 
ard'), b. Sept. 20,1792; m. June 15, 1815, Anne Maria dau. 
of Jehu Hollingsworth, by his wife Hannah Shalleross.* She 
was b. March 29,1796; d. Jan. 24,1865. Hed. May 23, 1864. 
They had five children. 


199. Cuartes, b. Feb. 26, 1816; m. Mary M. Boggs. 

200. Ex1zasetu, b. Feb. 12, 1815; m. Charles Illius. 

201. Repwoop, b. June 15, 1821; d. July 19, 1821. 

202. Anne Marta, b. July 28, 1824; m. April 2, 1844, Patrick Julius, 
son of John Lachausste Bujac, by his wife Celeste Robin. He d. 
s. p. Jan. 3, 1854. 

203. Epuunp, b. May 13, 1831; d. unm. Dec. 26, 1856. 


86. Hannan Repwoop W aarton®(Charles,‘ Joseph,? Thomas? 
Richard'), b. Nov. 15, 1794; m. Oct. 14, 1813, before Robert 
Wharton, to Thomas Gilfillan Hollingsworth (brother of Mrs. 
Charles Wharton), b. April 16, 1791; d. Oct. 19, 1864. She 
d. June 11, 1854. Their children were— 


204. Cuartes Wuarron, b. Oct. 27, 1814; d. Jan. 10, 1853. 

205. Hannan Repwoop, b. Jan. 29, 1816; d. unm. Feb. 3, 1868. 
206. Exizapeta Suatccross, m. Charles A. Lyman. 

207. Wir11am Wauarron, b. Dec. 14, 1827; m. Caroline Newbold. 
208. Fanny Repwoop, b. Aug. 8, 1833; m. Crawford Arnold. 


87. Francis RawLe Wuarton’ (Isaac,‘ Joseph, Thomas, 
Richard’), b. Jan. 11, 1788; m. April 5, 1826, Juliana Matilda 
dau. of Isaac Gouverneur, of New York. He d. Feb. 10, 1862. 
She d. March 7, 1870. They had seven children. 


* Daughter of Joseph Shallcross, by his wife Orpah Gilpin. 
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209. Atipa Gouverneur, m. June 25, 1856, John T., son of Rev. James 

Montgomery, D.D., by his wife Eliza Dennis Teakle. He was b. 
April 3, 1817. 

210. Francis Raw iz, b. April, 1828. 

211. Rosertson, b. Sept. 29, 1829; d. unm. March 31, 1863. 

212. Epwarp, b. Dec. 9, 1830; d. unm. May 27, 1873. 

213. Gouverneur, b. May 23, 1832; d. unm. March 15, 1850. 

214. Maraarert, b. Oct. 2, 1833; d. March 24, 1849. 

215. Aurrep, b. Sept. 5, 1835; m. Susan Budd. 


89. Tuomas Isaac Wuarton® (Isaac,‘ Joseph; Thomas, 
Richard’), “ the second son of Isaac Wharton, was born at the 
family residence on Third Street, on May 17th, 1791. He 
graduated at an early age at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and shortly after graduating began the study of law in the 
office of his uncle, Mr. William Rawle, then a lawyer of large 
practice in Philadelphia, and previously district attorney under 
Washington’s administration. In the war of 1812 Mr. Whar- 
ton served as a captain of infantry, and was engaged, with his 
company, in the duties at Camp Dupont. At the close of the 
war he began the practice of law in Philadelphia, and in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age married Arabella, second daughter 
of Mr. John Griffith, a merchant of Philadelphia, son of the 
attorney-general of New Jersey of the same name, and brother 
of Judge William Griffith, a judge of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, and author of several law treatises. Mr. 
Wharton was a diligent and discriminating student, and at an 
early period of his life was distinguished for his literary taste 
and skill. He was one of the contributors to the Portfolio, 
under Mr. Dennie’s management, and he became afterwards 
one of the editors of the Analectic Magazine. It was to law, 
however, that his studies were principally given; and in this 
department they bore ripe fruit. To him, in connection with 
his uncle, Mr. Rawle and Judge Joel Jones, the codification 
of the civil statutes of Pennsylvania was committed; and the 
code they reported, a document much in advance of the legis- 
lation of the day, is marked by the impress of their wisdom, 
learning, and skill. He was the author of the first editions 
of Wharton’s Digest, and of the six volumes of Wharton’s 
Reports. In addition to these works, several historical and 
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literary addresses are in print bearing his name; addresses 
marked by strong sense, clear thought, and a nervous and 
elegant style. Mr. Wharton’s chief labors, however, were 
given to his profession, in which he acquired, chiefly as counsel 
on matters of title, a large and commanding practice. In 
politics he was attached to the Whig party during its exist- 
ence, and was a personal and political friend of Mr. Clay. On 
the dissolution of the Whig party, his attachments and consti- 
tutional principles led him to unite with leading members of 
that party in union with the Democratic. He died on April 
7th, 1856, leaving behind him the reputation not only of high 
legal abilities, but of spotless integrity and of undaunted 
courage in the performance of duty. Of purity and unself- 
ishness in domestic relations no truer example could be 
found.”—F. W. 

Thomas Isaac Wharton m. Arabella Griffith, Sept. 11, 1817; 
her mother was Mary Coré. She d. Feb. 27, 1866. Their 
children were— 

216. Mary Grirritn, b. Aug. 24, 1818; m. George D. Bland. 

217. Francis, b. March 7, 1820; m. Ist, Sydney Paul; and 2dly, Helen 

E. Ashhurst. 

218. Emity, b. Oct. 12, 1823; m. Charles Sinkler. 

219. Henry, b. June 2, 1827; m. Katharine J. Brinley. 

91. Resecca SHomMAKER Wuarton’(Isaac,*Joseph,? Thomas,? 
Richard’), b. Sept. 1, 1795; m. Nov. 12,1817, Jacob Ridgway 
son of James Smith, by his wife Ann Ridgway, b. Oct. 10,1791 ; 
d. Sept. 2,1865. She d. July 16,1846. They had five children. 

220. Marcaret Wuarron, b. April 4, 1819; m. George H. White. 

221. Carotine Ripeway, b. Oct. 24, 1820; m. Feb. 25, 1851, Samuel scn 

of Joseph and Mary Pleasants, and d. s. p. Sept. 27, 1858. 

222. Anna Ripeway, b. April 30, 1822; m. William E. Evans. 

223. Emity Soputa, b. June 3, 1824; m. James C. Worrell. 

224. James Cuartss, b. Jan. 6, 1827; m. Nov. 7, 1869, Heloise dau. of 

‘Francis Martin Drexel, by his wife Catharine Hookey. 


92. Jonny Wuarton®(Carpenter,* Joseph Thomas,? Richard!) 
m. April 22, 1809, Nancy, dau. of William Craig, by his wife 
Mary Johns. She was b. July 6, 1781. 


225. Wiri1am Crate, b. May 7, 1811; m. Nancy W. Spring. 
226. Mary Crate, b. Aug. 24, 1814; m. James S. Wadsworth. - 
227. THomas Carpenter, b. April, 1819; d. unm. 


be. 











be 
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101. Rozsert Morton Lewis® (Rachel,‘ Joseph, Thomas,’ 
Richard’), b. Aug. 20, 1786; m. Feb. 23, 1815, Martha Rut- 
ter dau. of John Clement Stocker and Mary Katharine,—b. 
March 11,1789. He d. Feb. 18,1855. Their children were— 


228. Ciements Stocker, b. May 6, 1816; d. Aug. 26, 1816. 
229. Ropert Wuarton, b. June 22, 1817; d. July 12, 1817. 
230. Mary Stocker, b. Oct. 14, 1818; d. unm. 1858. 

231. Marearetra STOCKER. 

232. Jutia Wuarron, b. Aug. 2, 1823; m. Lawrence Lewis. 


105. Hannan Owen Lewis® (Rachel, Joseph, Thomas, 
Richard’), b. June 6, 1795; m. Richard, son of Richard Wis- 
tar. She d. Jan. 30,1857. They had six children. 


233. Saran, m. lst, Joseph Hopkinson; and 2dly, James Gillilan. 
234. Racuet, d. inf. 

235. Racuet Lewis, m. Alexander E. Harvey. 

236. Ricnarp. 

237. Witut1am Lewis. 

238. Frances, m. Lewis A. Scott, 


107. Currton Wuarton® (Franklin,‘ Joseph,’ Thomas,? Rich- 
ard’), b. Oct. 22, 1801; m. Aug. 21, 1838, Oliveretta, dau. of 
Oliver and Sarah Ormsby, of Pittsburg. They had five 


children. 
239. Crirton Ormssy, b. Aug. 19, 1839; m. Jane E. Page. 
240. Oxiver FRANKLIN. 
241. Joun Burewrn, d. young. 
242. Joseruie, m. Pressly N. Chaplin. 
243. Mary Erva, d. young. 


108. Grorezr Wasutneton Wuarton® (Franklin,‘ Joseph,* 
Thomas,? Richard’), b. May 12, 1803; m. Dec. 3, 1829, Em- 
meline Davis dau. of Robert Stout, by his wife Elizabeth 


Evans. Their children are— 


244. Mary Cuirton, b. June 3, 1831; d. unm. May 5, 1858. 

245. Frankuin, b. Feb. 11, 1833; d. April 7, 1846. , 

246. Grorar Wasurneton, b. June 27, 1835; m. Josephine O. Page. 
247. Rosert Srovt, b. Nov. 2, 1837. 

248. Enizasera, b. April 13, 1840; d. unm. Aug. 10, 1872. 

249. Emme.ene Barcray, m. George O. McMaullin. 

250. Cuirton Lewis, b. June 8, 1848; m. Letitia Irwin. 
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109. Franxiin Wuarrton® (Franklin,‘ Joseph,’ Thomas, 
Richard’), b. June 3, 1804; m. Ist, Baylor; 2dly, Walker; 
3dly, Madam Octavie Coycault, née Duvergé. By his 1st wife 
he had one son. 

251. Epwarp Cuirton, b. Nov. 1827; m. twice. 


By his 3d wife he had two sons.* 


252. Louis Duveraés, b. June, 1844; d. unm. Feb. 1876. 
253. Franxiin Nicuo.as, b. 1847. 





110. Witt1am Lewis Waarton®(Franklin,‘ Joseph, Thomas,? 
Richard’), b. Dec. 17, 1805; m. Nov. 9, 1829, Ellen Jones 
dau. of Col. David Brearley; and d. Oct. 4, 1846. He had 
four children. 


254. Cuirron Tucker, b. July 31, 1834. 
255. Davin Breartey, b. Aug. 7, 1836. 
256. Amanpa Jonss, b. Oct. 16, 1840; m. Frederick H. Gibson. 
257. Wiii1am Lewis, b. April 10, 1842; m. Jane A. Cavanna. 


113. ALrreDC.iFton Wuarton®(Franklin,‘Joseph,? Thomas, 
Richard’), b. June 1, 1810; changed his name to Alfred Whar- 
ton Clifton. He m. Dec. 22, 1829, at Princeton, Adelaide 
Charlotte dau. of John and Mary Passage, and d. March 30, 
1854. 

258. Franxiin Wrarton, b. Oct. 18, 1830; d. 1849. 

259. Anna Howe, b. June 16, 1832; d. May 18, 1835. 

260. Mary, b. Dec. 11, 1833; m. Henry P. Ross. 

261. AtrreD Currton Wharton, d. unm. Aug. 24, 1865, aged 30. 

262. Crirron Wuarron, b. Feb. 22, 1837. 

263. Frances Anna, m. June 8, 1874, Henry son of Henry Freedley, of 

Norristown, Pa., by his wife Eleanor H. Pawling. 

264. ApeLarmpe CHaRLortE, b. Feb. 9, 1846; d. June 3, 1852. 

265. Rosa, b. Feb. 29, 1848; d. June 3, 1852. 

266. Henrietta, b. Aug. 23, 1851; d. unm. Aug. 1874. 


114. Henry Wititams Wuarton® (Franklin,‘ Joseph} 
Thomas,? Richard’), b. Sept. 27,1811; m. Jan. 13, 1841, Ellen 
G. Nugent. Their children are— 

267. Henry C., b. Nov. 1842; d. unm. April, 1870. 
268. Grorae, d. 1859. 
269. ELLEN Cuirron, m. William Moore Wharton. 

* Their eldest child, Oclavie, d. infant. 
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April 15, 1735. Carpenter, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Feb. 
Sept. 
July 
Feb. 


Nov. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


26, 1735-6. 
25, 1738. 
81, 1742. 
1, 1745-6. 


18, 1716. 


Aug. 30, 1732. 
April 17, 1739. 


July 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

July 
Jan. 

July 
June 
Sept. 
June 


Aug. 
Sept. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Jan. 

Sept. 
Jan. 

June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Jan. 


29, 1742. 
3, 1748. 
11, 1744. 
8, 1745. 
11, 1748. 
81, 1750. 
29, 1750-1. 


24,1712. Carrick, 
28,1756. Carson, 


“ 


15, 1759. 


2,1714. Carter, 


30, 1716. 
7, 1726. 
4, 1730. 
1, 1731. 

26, 1734. 
8, 1734-5. 

27, 1736. 

22, 1743-4. 

20, 1749. 

23, 1752. 

29,1757. 

14, 1758. 
9, 1759. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


66 


Nov. 17,1714. Carr, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
(74 
“ 
“ 
cc 
“ 


Jasper, son of Samuel. 
Samuel. 
Anne, wife of Benjamin. 
= wife of Joshua. 
trangers’ Ground. 
John, son of William. 
Hannah, dau. of Robert. 
Robert. 
Mary, wife of James. 
Mararet, wife of James. 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Thomas. 
Thomas, son of ye widow. 
Crowthilton, wife of William. 
William, son of John. 
James. 


Susannah, dau. of James and 
Mary. 

James, son of James and Mary. 

Richard, of Barbadoes, Gent. 

Jane. 

Mary. 

Isabella, dau. of Edward. 

George-King, son of Edward. 

Edward, son of Edward. 

Thomas. 

Hannah, dau. of William. 

Hannah, dau. of William. 

wife of David. 

William, son of Thomas. 

wife of John. 

















—— 
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Sept. 19, 1746. Carteret, 
Sept. 11,1749. Cartwright, 
Aug. 7, 1752. ~ 

May 15,1738. Carver, 
April 8, 1759. Cary, 

Sept. 9,1711. Cash, 

Sept. 19,1711. “ 

Dec. 12,1726. “ 


Oct. 19, 1729. a4 

Feb. 21, 1730-1. “ 

Sept. 30,1731. “ 

Aug. 25, 1734. - 
April 7,1737. “ 
April 20,1741. “ 

July 26,1751. * 

Sept. 11,1751. “ 

Jan. 1,1758 “ 

Aug. 5, 1753. Castle, 
Oct. 8,1744. Cater, 
Aug. 26,1743. Catman, 
Jan. 8, 1753. Chace, 
Aug. 20,1750. Chaise, 
Aug. 17,1741. Chalmer, 
Aug. 9, 1742. - 
Oct. 4,1729. Chambers, 
June 22, 1744. - 


Nov. 13, 1752. ” 
Oct. 10, 1756. “ 
Nov. 6, 1759. “ 


Sept. 6, 1729. Chancellor, 
July 1, 1731. ” 

June 9, 1734. ” 

Nov. 25, 1741. * 

Jan. 18,1742-3. “ 

Oct. 13,1747. Channel, 
June 23, 1749. ” 

Dee. 31,1753. Chapel, 
April 4, 1755. Chapman, 
July 31, 1733. Chappell, 
July 26,1740. Charington, 
Jan. 16, 1719-20. Charlton, 
Aug. 24,1727. Charnock, 
Oct. 20,1749. Charriton, 
July 12,1721. Chase, 


Cadwalader, dau. of Thomas. 
Cadwalader, son of Thomas. 
Mary, dau. of Shackerleyer. 
Frances. 
son of Captain. [beth. 
John, son of Caleb and Eliza- 
Elizabeth, wife of Caleb. 
Caleb, son of Caleb and Re- 
becca. 
Alice, dau. of Caleb, Senior. 
Alice, wife of Caleb. 
Caleb, son of Caleb, Junior. 
Josiah, son of Caleb. 
Caleb. 
Caleb Appleton, son of Caleb. 
Mary, dau. of Thomas. 
Rebekkah, wife of Caleb. 
Cynthia, dau. of Thomas. 
Mary, wife of Nicholas. 
Elizabeth. [poor. 
Thomas. Strangers’ Ground, 
Abigail, wife of Newburn. 
Benjamin, son of Newbold. 
Andrew. 
Andrew, son of Andrew. 





George. 
Richard. Strangers’ Ground, 
Henrietta. [poor. 


son of Alexander. 
William, son of Alexander. 
Hugh, son of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Hugh, son of William. 

Mary, wife of William. 
William. 

John, son of James. 

child of James. 

Mary, wife of John. 

John. 

William, son of John. 
Thomas, son of Clement. 
Judith, wife of Edward. Gent. 
Thomas. 

Mary. [Mary. 
Thomas, son of Thomas and 











i 
i} 
} 
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June 26, 1732. 
Aug. 27, 1734. 
June 1, 1735. 
April 23, 1731. 
Nov. 19, 1721. 
Dec. 24, 1723. 
Dec. 22, 1748. 
Nov. 11, 1755. 
June 15, 1756. 
May 8, 1733. 
Sept. 21, 1722. 
Nov. 7, 1757. 


Feb. 11, 1749-50. Childs, 
Christian, 
Christie, 
June 12,1734. Church, 


Sept. 3, 1758. 
July 30, 1742. 


Aug. 11, 1756. 
July 5, 1748. 


April 13, 1731. 
Dec. 22, 1732. 


Mar. 24, 1716-7. Clark, 


Dee. 12, 1726. 
Oct. 21, 1739. 
July 3, 1740. 
July 16, 1744. 
July 10, 1749. 
Oct. 26, 1756. 
Mar. 8, 1759. 
July 18, 1745. 
Dee. 7, 1759. 
Aug. 24, 1733. 
June 20, 1756. 
Sept. 8, 1712. 


Oct. 4, 1753. 


Aug. 1, 1750. 
May 29, 1750. 


Chase, 
“ 


Cheek, 
Cheesman, 
Cheney, 
Chevers, 
Chew, 

“ 


it 


Chilcoat, 
Child, 


6“ 


“ 


Clackson, 
June 28,1749. Clakson, 
Mar. 24, 1730-1. Clare, 


“cc 
“ 


i 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
14 


Clarke, 
“ce 
Clarkson, 


Claton, 
Clawson, 
Claxon, 
Claxson, 
Jan. 18, 1739-40. Claxton, 


“c 


Aug. 2,1714. Clay, 


Feb. 12, 1726-7. Claypole, 


Jan. 13, 1736-7. 
Jan. 18, 1736-7. 
Feb. 22, 1744-5. 





oe 


Mary, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. 

Damaris. 

Margaret. 

Mary. 

Adam, Junior. 

Joseph. 

Mary, wife of Benjamin. 
dau. of Benjamin. 
Hannah, wife of Thomas. 
William, from Jamaica. 
William. 

Jane, dau. of John. 
Matthew. 

James, son of Robert. 
Edward, son of William. 
Elizabeth. [ Drowned. 
Josiah, son of James. 
Sarah, dau. of James. 
John, son of John. 
Rebecca, dau. of John. 
John, son of John. 
Thomas. 

Henry. Sailor. 

Jane, wife of John. 
Mary, wife of Henry. 
Mary, wife of Henry. 
Henry. 

Abner. 








wife of Abner. 

Richard. 

Joseph. 

Martha, wife of Jude. 

dau. of Matthew. 

Richard. 

Anne. 

Mary, wife of James. 

William, son of Joseph. 

James, son of James. [Anne. 

Hannah, dau. of Robert and 

Joshua, son of Joseph. Qua- 
kers’ Ground. 

Edith, wife of Joseph. Ground 

Mary, dau. of George. [given. 

Hannah, wife of George. 
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July 19,1746. Clay pole, 
July 19, 1749. 

July 8, 1751. ” 
Feb. 25, 1740-1. Claypool, 
Jan. 5, 1719-20. Clay poole, 
July 30, 1738. 

Aug. 11,1757. Cleaveland, 
J uly 3, 1714. Cleinhoof, 
Jan. 25, 1739-40. Clemence, 
April 18, 1746. Clements, 
Sept. 12,1751. Clemm, 
Oct. 17, 1743. Clifton, 
June 11, 1745. - 
May 12, 1755. “ 
Aug. 7,1710. Climer, 
Sept. 25,1751. Clinton, 
Nov. 11, 1756. * 
Aug. 3, 1758. Clipson, 
Oct. —, 1725. Closs, 
June 22,1709. Clouther, 
July 26, 1712. ” 

Dee. 17,1715. Clubb, 
June 24, 1723. “ 

Aug. 22,1786. Clulow, 
Aug. 21, 1748. - 

Aug. 10, 1744. Clyant, 
May 19,1714. Clymer, 
Jan. 4,1715-6. “ 

July 4, 1733. “ 

Aug. 17, 1734. * 

July 31, 1744. * 

July 27, 1746. “ 
April 26, 1751. * 

Mar. 8, 1726-7. Clynough, 
July 17,1721. Coant, 
July 1,1747. Coatam, 
Aug. 7, 1747. - 

Nov. 11, 1754. 8 
Aug. 1, 1757. a 

Aug. 6,1742. Coates, 
Oct. 1, 1744. « 

Mar. 29, 1744-5. “ 
Aug. 11, 1750. ” 


Mary, dau. of James. 
Rebekah, wife of James. 
Edith, dau. of James. 

Joseph. [Edith. 
James, son of Joseph and 
John, son of George. 

The Reverend. 

Ralph, 

Mary, wife of Abraham. 

Edy. 

Mary, dau. of William. 
John, son of John. 

Thomas, son of John. 

John. [beth. 
John,son of Richard and Eliza- 
Sarah, dau. of William. 

son of John. 





William. 
Susan, dau. of Hanns and 
Roger. [ Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth, dau. of Roger and 

Rev. John. [ Ann. 

Isabel. 

Anne, wife of James. 

William, son of James. 

William, son of William. 

Sarah, dau. of Richard and 
Elizabeth. 

Richard, son of Richard and 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, wife of Richard. 

Richard. 

Richard, son of William, Jr. 

Capt. Christopher. 

Capt. William. 

Casper, son of Casper. 

Mary, dau. of John and Sarah. 

Hannah, dau. of Thomas. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of John, Jr. 

Mary, wife of Warwick. 

John, son of Warwick. 

John, son of John. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARCH MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of March 11, 
1878, the President (Mr. Wallace) in the chair. 

On behalf of the sculptor, Mr. Joseph A. Bailly, the Hon. Benjamin Harris 
Brewster presented to the Society a bust of Gen. Meade, which wes accepted 
by the President. 

Henry Flanders, Esq., read a memoir of Thomas Fitzsimmons, a member of 
the Convention which formed the Constitution of the United States, a partner 
of the pre-Revolutionary firm of Mead and Fitzsimmons of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

A biographical sketch of Gouverneur Morris by Miss Catharine Keppele 
Meredith was read by Mr. William J. Morris. William Henry Ruddiman, 
Esq., announced the death, upon the 15th of February, of Joseph J. Mickley, 
one of the Council of the Society, and read an obituary notice of that gentle- 
man. 

The President read the Regulations of the Philadelphia Dancing Assem- 
bly, of 1748-9, recently found among the papers of John Swift, one of the 
four managers; and presented to the Society by his great-grandson, Mr. 
Charles Riché Hildeburn. 

The President then announced, that by the charter an election for cer- 
tain officers, would be held on the 6th of May, 1878, and that all nominations 
must be made at the present meeting. 

John Goforth, Esq., nominated the present officers for the places which 
would become vacant with the close of the charter year. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously given to the different persons 
to whom it was indebted for the papers read and for the reading of them. 

The President announced that at eight o’clock, on the evening of Monday, 
April 8, 1878, Mr. Solomon W. Roberts, Civil Engineer, would read before 
the Society a paper entitled Reminiscences of the First Railroad Across the 
Allegheny Mountain. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Earty Swepish Recorps—Extracts rrom Parish Recorps or Gioria 
Der Cuvurcn, Puttape.puta.—Mr. Rudman, anxious for a speedy and accu- 
rate knowledge of his congregation, formed in 1697 and 1698 a list of all the 
families, and classed them in local districts. This was inserted in the book, 
still preserved, which also contains the records of baptisms, marriages, 
burials, ete. It is here translated from the Swedish. Many of the names 
being somewhat altered by time, they are written in the modern way, as 
follows: Baptism names—Andrew (Anders), Benedict (Bengt), Isaiah 
(Ksaia), John (Johan), James (Joens), Laurence (Lorenz), Nicholas (Nils), 
Stephen (Staphan), Swan (Sven), William (Olave). This last name has 
not, indeed, any corresponding in English, William being called Wilhelm in 
Swedish ; but the offspring of these Olaves substituted William as in some 
degree similar, and of common use; the former is quite obsolete. he fe- 
male names are nearly the same in both languages. Brigitta or Bridget for 
Brita, and Helena for Elanor, may be noticed. Surnames, little altered, 
are: Johnson (Janson), Morton (Mortenson), Swanson (Svenson), Wheeler 

Wieler), Fish (Fisk), of the same meaning. More changed are: Bancson 

tmengiece), Cox (Cock), Lycon (Laiken), Jones (Jonason or Jonson), Toy 
(Tay and Taw). Much varied from the original are: Culin (Van Coelen), 
Hewlings (Haling then Huling), King (Cone then Koenig), Boon (Bonde), 
Justis (Gustafson then Justison), Urian (Joergen), Garret (Gertson). The 
sons of Arian Johnson, at Tinnicum, took the name of Aretzon, and this was 
afterwards changed into Archer, which is yet preserved. [Note by Rev. 
Dr. Collin.} 

New Jersey.—Senamensing, at the other side of the river. Fredric 
King, b. in Sept. 1659, married 1686, drown’d Sept. 24th, 1698. His wife 
Christina, d. of Jonas Nelson. Their children: Andrew, John, twins, 2$ 
years, b. Decr. 11, 1694; Elias, 7 years, born in May, 1690; Alexander, 15 
weeks, b. March 31, 1697; Julia, 4 years, born in Sept. 1693. ‘Their hired 
men, John and Peter. 

Elias Toy, born in Oct. 1664. His wife Gertrude, d. of Nelson, born 1671, 
married Febr. 1690. heir children: Fredric, b. July 30th, 1690; Marg- 
ret, b. Decr. 14, 1691; Maria, b. Septr. 4, 1693; Christina, born in the year 
1694. His wife’s sisters: Catharine Nelson, b. May Ist, 1674; Anna do., 
b. July, 1676. Isaiah do., born June 20, 1697. 

Caspar Fish, b. Febr. 4, 1651, married Apr. 17, 1675. His wife Marg- 
ret, born 1656, died Nov. 14, 1697. Their children: John, 19 ys., born 
Septr. 15, 1677; Gustavus, 18 ys., b. Decr. 10, 1678; Elias, 17 ys., b. June 
16, 1681; Caspar, 9 ys., born Febr. 9, 1684; Susannah, b. Jan. 11, 1688; 
Maria, 4 ys., born May 15, 1693. 

Mrs. Ella, mother of the Steelmans now. Her sons: Eric, aged 16 ys.; 
Charles, 18 ys. 

Mouns Cox. His wife Gunnila, d. of Jonas Nelson. Their children: 
Peter, 14 years; Jonas, 12; Gabriel, 7; Margaret, 16; Helene, 10; Maria, 
5; Catharine, 1. His wife’s sister, Brigitta, 17 ys. 

Peter Matson. His wife Catharine Rambo. Married Febr. 16, 1674. 
Their children: Peter, 12 ys., b. May 27, 1685; Mathias, 10, b. Augt. 12, 
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1688; John, 3, b. June 14, 1694; Jacob, $, b. May 25, 1697; Eliza, 19, b. 
February 7, 1678; Catharine, 17, born Decr. 29, 1679; Maria, 14, b. May 
11, 1682; Margret, 5, born Febr. 1, 1692. 

Laurence Hulings. His wife Catharine. Their son Laurence. 

Eric Cox. His wife Elizabeth. ‘Their children: Peter, 23 years of age ; 
John, 21; Laurence, 14; Olave, 12; Helene, 10; Margret, 8; Anna, 4; 
Maria, 2. 

Olave Dahlbo. His wife Catharine. Their children: Andrew, Lau- 
rence, Gabriel, Charles, Peter, born 1690; John. His mother Elizabeth. 

John Rambo. His wife Brigitta, d. of Peter Cox. Their children: John, 
born July 6th, 1692; Peter, born Jan. 6, 1694; Brigitta, b. Nov. 15, 1685; 
Catharine, b. Octob. 4, 1689; Margret, born Jan. 23, 1691; Maria, born 
May 5, 1695. 

Stephen Johnson. His wife Anna, d. of Matson. Their children: An- 
drew, 4 years; John, 1$ years; Jonas, born Augt. 6, 1697. His wife’s sis- 
ter Gertrude. 

John Lock. 

Andrew Lock. His wife Christina Fish. Her children by the first hus- 
band: Catharine, Peter, Fredric, Elizabeth, John, Regina. ‘The eldest of 
them fifteen years old. Her child with Andrew Lock: Maria, 2 years old, 
Aug. 15th. 

Trumpeter’s Creek.—Andrew Anderson Homan. His wife Catharine, 
born in Finland. Their children: Olave Anderson, Andrew Anderson, Mi- 
chael Anderson, Brigitta. 

On the Sea Shore Great Egg Harbor.—James Steelman. His wife Su- 
sannah, sister of Elias Toy. Their children: Andrew, 54 years; Susannah, 
34 years. His mother-in-law Christina. A servant girl. 

Peter Steelman. His wife Gertrud. Two children. 

Takokan, near Little Egg Harbor.—Eric Mollicka, born in Helsinge- 
land and Mora Parish, 62 years of age in Apr. 1698. His wife Ingabor, 
sister of Peter Cox’s wife. Their children: John, 20 years; Stephen, 13 
ys. the 30th of April; Catharine, 15 years. 

Pennsylvania, this side of the river above the Church, Pacquessung.— 
Andrew Bancson, Junr. His wife Gertrud. Their children: Andrew, 2 
years; Elizabeth, 3 months. The girl Magdalen, 10 ys. 

Laurence Boor, b. Aug. 1648. His wife Elizabeth, b. Febr. 1654. Mar- 
ried in 1671. Their children: Laurence, 19 years; Andrew, born Sept. 20 
or 29, 1691; Elizabeth, 10 ys., born March 14, 1687; Maria, born August 
7, 1698. The servant girl Maria, b. 1675. 

Peter Rambo, Jr., b. June 17, 1653. His wife Magdalen, d. of Swan 
Scuter, born March 25, 1660. Married Novr. 12, 1676. Their children: 
Swan, 20 years, b. Octob. 19, 1677; Peter, 15, born Dec. 20, 1682; Andrew, 
born Apr. 2d, 1691; Elias, 4, born Febr. 7, 1694; Jacob, 4, born March 28, 
1697; Brigitta, 17, b. March 10,1679. The servant girl Ingabor, 23 ys. 
Living by themselves: Ann, the sister of Ingabor, 23 ys.; Maria, do., 21 
ys.; Helene, do., 10 ys. 

Nicholas Jestenberg, b. in 1659. His wife Maria, born in 1663. Married 
in 1680. Their children: Ingabor, 16 years, b. 1681; Anna, 14 years, b. 
1683; Helene, 12, b. 1685; Maria, born Jan. 18, 1690; Brigitta, 6, born 
Apr. 11, 1691; Abigail, 4, born March 11, 1697; Peter, 4, born Aug. 3, 
1693. Marcus, his wife’s sister’s son, 13 ys. 

Eric Jestenberg. His wife Hasin. The servant girl Regina. A negro 


oy. 

Mathias Keen. His wife Henrietta. Their children: Maria, 5 years; 
Christina, 4; John, 2; Anna, born Sept. 7, 1697; Jonas, born Sept. 16, 
1698. A negro boy. 
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Christian Classon. His wife Margret. Their children: Clas, 14 years; 
Ann, 12; Catharine, 10; Christina, 8; John, 6; James, 2 ; Elizabeth, 3; 
Christian, born Sept. 29, 1697. 

Eric Keen. His mother Welamkie. His brothers Jonas and Peter. 

Nicholas Lycon. His wife Maria. Their children: John, Peter, Chris- 
tina, Gertrud, Maria, Anna. 

Andrew Lycon. His wife Anna. Their child Christina. The servant 
girl Catharine. 2 , 

Hans Lycon. His wife Gertrud. Their children: John, Peter, born 
Jan. 2d, 1699. 

Gunnar Rambo. His wife Anna. Their children; Peter, 19 years; 
Gunnar, 17; Andrew, 15; Mouns, 13; Gabriel, 10; Mathias, 7; Elias, 4; 
Brigitta, 12. Bae 

Michael Lycon, b. 1644. His wife Helena, b. 1650. Married in 1670. 
Their children: Nicholas, born Febr. 20, 1677; Mouns, born March 10, 
1679; Andrew, born March 11, 1682; Michael, born Octob. 11, 1686; Zach- 
arias, born Dec. 26, 1696; Gertrud, born Dec. 16, 1675; Christina, born 
Febr, 17, 1684; Helene, born Decr. 29, 1689. 

Wicacoa.—Anna Swanson, widow of Andrew. Her children: Gunnar, 
30 ys.; Christopher, 19 ys.; Andrew, 11. 

Swan Swanson’s widow Catherine. Her children: Barbara, 23 ys. ; Cath- 
arine, 15 ys.; and four negroes. 

Lydia, widow of Olave Swanson, born in Apr. 1647. Her children: John, 
30 ys.; Peter, 29 ys.; Lydia, 17 ys.; Judith, 9 ys. A colored girl. 

Nitapkung, at Schuylkill_—John Skute, b. Sept. 4, 1654. His wife Ann- 
gott. ‘Their children: Swan, born Jan. 10, 1692; Christina, born Septr. 4, 
1687. A-servant girl of Engl. religion. His brother-in-law Morton Garret. 

Garret Morton. His wife Magdalen. 

Mouns Justis. His wife Christina. Their children: John, 2 years; An- 
drew, $ year. N.B. John Bowler and his wife, daughter of John Jones. 

Nicholas Jones. His wife Christina. Their children: Swan, 14 years; 
Peter, 10; Andrew, 4; Helene, 12; Margret, 8; Brigitta 6; Cicely, 2. 

Mouns Jones. His wife Ingabor. Their children: Peter, 4 years; Mar- 
gret, 6 ; Christina, 1}; Jonas, born Sept. 23d, 1698. 

Peter Jocom. His wife Julia. Their children: Peter, 20 years; Mouns, 
19; Charles, 15; Swan, 12; Jonas, 8; Andrew, 4; John, 14; Catharine, 16; 
Julia, 10. An Indian boy, 20 years. 

Thomas Jenderman. is wife Margret. Their children: Euclides, Elsa 
(children by her former husband), Longshore ; Maria, d. of Thos. Jenderman. 

Andrew Longacre. His wife Magdalen, d. of Peter Cox. Their children: 
Peter, 15 years; Andrew, 13; Margret, 9; Helene, 7; Maria, 5; Catharine, 
9 months. 

Gustavus Justis. His wife Anna. Their children: John, 15 years; 
Mouns, 13; Gustavus, 10; Morton, 8; Andrew, 6; Peter,4; Helene, 2; 
Charles, b. Oct. 15, 1697. 

Peter Lock. 

Tahokaning.—Olave Mollicka, 24 ys.; Eric Mollicka, 22; Anna Mol- 
licka, Helena, sisters. Anna Runnels, Engl., professing our religion. Her 
daughter Elsa, son Olave. 

Nishamment Creek.—Clas Johnson. His wife Walburg, d. of Mathias 
Bancson. Their children: John, 14; Laurence, 9; Derick, 6; Gertrude, 
3; Barbara. 

John Classon. His wife Margret, d. of Johnson. Her [or his] sisters: 
Catharine, 17 ys.; Elizabeth, 19 ys. 

John Enochs. His wife Brigitta, d. of Olave Jestenberg. Their children : 
John, 7 years; Peter, 6 ys.; Brigitta, 4; Anna, }. 
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Michael Fredrics. His wife Anna, d. of John Classon. Their daughter 
Frances, 20 yrs. 

Walburg, widow of Donck Williams. Her son William, born in Nov. 
1676. 

In the City of Philadelphia.—George Thompson. 

Single men: Clement Paul, John Bartholomews, Nicholas Matson, Peter 
Homan, Matthew Henricson, Peter Lock. 

From the Church down the River, at the Hollandex’s Creek (near Moy- 
amensing).—Benedict Bancson. His wife Catharine, ‘Their children: son 
Daniel, 3 ys. 

Andrew Wheeler. His wife Catharine. Their children: John, 7 ys.; 
Andrew, 5; Laurence, 4; Anna, 14. 

John Stille. His wife Gertrud. Their children: Christina, 13 ys.; Anna, 
12 ys.; Olave, 10; John, 5; Sarah, 7; Brigitta, 4; Barbara, }. 

ndrew Bancson, b. 1640. His wife Gertrud, b. Oct. 19, 1650. Married 
Nov. 22, 1668. ‘Their children: Peter, born March 6, 1677; Catharine, b. 
Jan. 29, 1679 ; John, b. March 31, 1681 ; Jacob, b. Octob. 19, 1684; Brigitta, 
b. April 10, 1687; Daniel, b. Jan. 22, 1691; Joseph, b. May 2, 1696. 

ide Cox, Junr., b. Jan. 20, 1673. His wife Margret, born in 1671. Mar- 
ried May 25, 1694. ‘heir children: Swan, 2 ys.; Martha, 2 months. The 
servant boy Fredric, 10 ys., part Swede. 

John Rambo, Junr. His wife Anna, d. of Michael Lycon, b. Aug. 21, 
1673. Their son Peter. 

Peter Cox, Junr., b. Jan. 20, 1671. His wife Elizabeth. Their children: 
Laurence, 5 years; Andrew, 1}. 

Captn. Laurence Cox, b. March 21, 1646. His wife Martha, b. in Augt. 
1650. Married May 15, 1669. Their children: Robin, b. Sept. 1681; 
Mouns, b. Nov. 4, 1683; Laurence, b. Aug. 15, 1688 ; Gabriel, b. March 25, 
1695; Margret, b. February 18,1685; Deborah, b. July 7, 1693. Note. A 
negro girl 14 ys., a heathen. Richard Ross, an Englishman, married a 
daughter of Captn. Lawrence Cox. 

Richard Rods, Englishman. His wife Catharine, b. Decr. 1669. Their 
children: John, Laurence, Richard, Joseph, Benjamin, Martha. His wife 
and children are Lutherans. 

Peter Cox, Senr. His wife Helene. Children: Peter, 9 ys.; Israel, 4; 
Mouns, 2; Maria, 14; Helene, 12; Margret, 7. 

Matthias Holstein, b. 1642. His wife Catharine, b. 1673. Married in 
1688 (s¢c). Their children: Laurence, b. Sept. 15, 1677; Andrew, b. Jan. 19, 
1679; Mathias, b. July 1, 1681; Fredric, b. Jan, 13, 1684; Peter, Jan. 16, 
1691; Henry, b. March 29, 1694; Catharine, b. Jan. 10, 1697. 

Andrew Rambo. His wife Maria. Their children: John, Andrew, Peter, 
Brigitta, Maria, Martha. Note. Old Peter Rambo. The hired man, Peter 
Homan. 

Peter Justis. His wife Brigitta. Their children: Peter. Jonas, his 
wife’s sister's son. 

Brigitta, daughter of Mouns. Swan Justis, 20 years; Andrew Justis, 16 
y.; Maria, a nurse child, 8 years; Charles Justis, Taylor, single man; John 
Justis, widower. 

Andrew Jones. His wife Catharine. Their children: Boerje, 5 years; 
Swan, 33 y.; Jonas, 2. 

Gabriel Cox. His mother Margret. His wife Maria. Children: Peter, 
9 ys.; Gabriel, 7; Rebecca, 5; Margret, 3; David, $. The hired man 
Matthew. 

Valentine Ernest Cox. His wife Margret, d. of Swanson. 

Nicholas Boon. His mother Anna. His brothers and sisters: Olave, 20 
y-; Andrew, 14; Margret, 18; Brigitta, 16; Ambor, 12. 

Peter Boon. His wife Catharine. 
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Otto Ernest Cox. His wife Christina. Their son Zacharias, 23 ys. An 
Engl. boy, Jacob Davis, 13 ys. ‘Their son-in-law Mathias Nezelius. His 
wife Eliza. Their daughter Christina. 

Calkoon Hook.—Swan Boon. His wife Brigitta, d. of Swanson. Their 
children: Gertrud, 8 ys.; Catharine, 6; Andrew, 24. 

Hans Boon, 28 y. 

Morton Morton. His wife Margret. Their children: Morton, b. June 
17, 1675; Laurence, b. Oct. 5, 1678; Andrew, b. Sept. 8, 1681; John, b. 
June 1, 1683; Jacob, b. May 24, 1686; Matthias, b. Sept. 8, 1690; David, b. 
Feb. 20, 1695; Margret, b. March 27, 1687. John Bartholomews, single 
man. 

Mouns Peterson. His son Peter, 30 y. His wife Anna Fish. Their 
children: Magdalene, 5 y.; Peter, 2 y.; Henrietta. A nurse boy, 4 years. 
An old man, Nicholas Matson. 

Hans Urian. His wife Elizabeth. Their children: John, 18 years; Fred- 
ric, 10; Andrew, 7; Ann Mary, 17; Helene, 12; Elizabeth, 8; Dorthea, 
5. His stepson Laurence. 

Tennicum Creek.—Anan Johnson. His wife Gertrud. Their children: 
Helene, 17 years; Gunnar, 12; John, 10; Jacob, 3; Adam, 1. His wife’s 
sister’s daughter Elizabeth, 7 years. 

Mathias Morton. His wife Anna, d. of John Justis. Their children: 
Andrew, 6 ys. ; Martin, 5 y.; Maria, 2 y.; John, b. April 14, 1697; Chris- 
tina, b. Oct. 23, 1699. 

Morton Morton. His wife Helene. Their children: Mathias, 28 ys.; 
Andrew, 26. 

Henric Johnson. His son John Henricson. His wife Magdalen. Their 
children: Ann Mary, 5 ys.; Elizabeth, 3; 2 children not baptized, Andrew, 
Sarah, twins, b. Aug. 6, 1697. <A hired girl, Brigitta. A boy, Michael, 
12 ys. 

William Cabb. His wife Christina. Their children: John, Christina, 
Deborah, Mary, Elsa, William, Helene. 

Crum Creek.—Andrew Henricson. His wife Brigitta, d. of Morton. 
Their children: Henric, 6 years; Jacob, 4; Helene, 1. 

John Cox, Senr. His wife Brigitta. Their children: Peter, 18 years; 
Charles, 12; Magnus, 9; John, 2; Catharine, 16; Anna, 7; Mary, 4; 
Augustus. 

Culen’s children: Jacob, Reigner, Gregory, Maria. 

John Friend. His wife Anna, d. of Henr., Colman. Their daughter Helen, 
b. Jan. 26, 1697. 

Enoch Enochs. His wife Susannah. Their children: Gabriel, born Feb. 
95, 1695; Andrew. 

Anna, widow of Nelson. Her children: Sarah, Barbara, Gabriel, Lau- 
rence. G. B. Keen. 


Tue Frrst Cutty or Enerish Parentace Born In PennsyLvanta.—The 
“ Pennsylvania Gazette” for June 28 to July 5, 1739, contains the following : 
Philadelphia. On the 30th of May past, the children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children of Richard Buffington, Senior, to the number of one 
hundred and fifteen, met together at his house in Chester County, as also his 
nine sons- and daughters-in-law, and twelve great grand-children-in-law. The 
old man is from Great Marle, upon the Thames, in Buckinghamshire, in 
Old England, aged about 85, and is still hearty, active, and of perfect 
memory. His eldest son, now in the sixtieth year of his age, was the first- 
born of English descent in this Province. , C. R. H. 


Cram To New Jersey 1n 1784.—In the discussion of the fishery and 
boundary question of New Jersey, early deeds conveying such rights become 
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of importance. Some time since the writer saw at an old bookstand a 
tattered 12mo. volume, which was evidently an English book, and printed by 
subscription, as a few subscribers’ names remained, though the title-page 
was gone. ‘I'he name of this work, “ Nature Displayed,” is a popular appel- 
lation in the literary world ; and is not to be confounded with Dufief’s volume, 
or with the “ World Displayed,” both on very different subjects. 

The author set out for America in 1784, and traveled about the country ; 
this statement comes in the middle of this wandering narrative. He came 
to pursue a claim to New Jersey, based on a newly discovered deed registered 
in Dublin, which he had copied and handed about (query in a ee broad- 
side) among the skeptical Jerseymen. He speaks particularly of Edmund 
Plowden’s Heictuey, and of the libraries in Philadelphia and Burlington, 
which latter, he says, contains many rare pamphlets, and refers also to 
Smith’s History. 

‘The observations are largely meteorological, the weather having made a 
much greater impression on this traveler than anything else, as the places 
visited are only briefly mentioned. No copy of this book is to be found in 
the Philadelphia Library, or in the Historical Society of Penna. I should 
therefore be obliged for the name of the author and some account of his 
claim to our State. 

A curious instance of long possession under the Scottish law, of the fish- 
ings for nearly four hundred years, may be of interest in the discussion, as 
that long tenure under the decision of the courts in Scotland did not, it 
appears, give undisturbed rights. See the Herald and Genealogist, London, 
1873, vol. 7, pp. 464, 465. Wiutuiam Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 





Queries. 


Martin Fonx.—Information is wanted concerning the former residence 
of Martin Funk in Germany—when he left the old country, and where he 
landed. He and his family of seven children were members of the Institu- 
tion at Ephrata, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Paxton, Ills. J. M. Hantey. 


“ An Autaor Wantep.”—Information is desired regarding the author of 
a small octavo pamphlet of 20 pages with the following title: Some | Reme- 
dies | proposed | for the | Restoring the Sunk Credit | Of the Province of | 
Pennsylvania ; | with | Some Remarks on its Trade. | Humbly Offer’d to the 
Consideration of the | Worthy Representatives in the General | Assembly 
of this Province | By a Lover of this Country. | Amor Patrie, Ratione 
valentior Omni. | Ovid. ex Pont. | Printed in the Year, 1721. | 

B. R. 


Herogs or tHE War or 1812.—Can any of the renders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine give me the title of a book relating to the War of 1812-15, 
containing an account of the personal appearance of the heroes of that war? 

J.P.N. 


_ Metton.—Can some of your readers give a solution to the following que- 
ries? Ist. Where the mortal remains of Thomas Mellon, a soldier of the 
War of 1812 from Philadelphia, were buried? His musket, captured from 
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the third Highlanders at the battle of New Orleans, was kept on exhibition 
at Independence Huti, Puiladelphia, as late as 1862; it has since disap- 

eared. 2d. ‘The buriai-piace of Lieut.-Col. James Mellon, of Col. Westou’s 

assachusetts Regiment, who was at the defence of Fort Schuyler, August, 
1777? ‘lo what branch of the family did ‘Thomas Mellon and James 
Mellon belong? 3d. Are there any of their descendants living? 4th. 
What was the origin of naming Mellenville, Columbia Co., New York; 
Hellonsville, Laurens Co., Kentucky; Mellonville, Orange Co., Florida ; 
Millin, Burke Co., Ga.; Millen’s Bay, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; Malone or 
Malon, Franklin Co., N. ¥Y.? 5th. Where were the remains of Grenville 
Mellen, a lawyer and poet, who died in the city of New York 5th Septem- 
ber, 1841, interred? He was the eldest son of Prentiss Mellen, who was 
Chief Justice and Senator in Congress from the State of Maine. 6th. Who 
were the parents of the Deborah Mellon, who married Samuel Buckman, at 
Malden, Mass., Sept. 1697, lived afterwards at Weymouth, Me. ? 

335 E. 16th St., New York. George MELLon. 


Tue SnormakerR Property, GERMANTOWN.—Watson’s Annals, ii. 23, re- 
fers to “ Schumacher’s ancient house, built in 1686, and till lately standing 
in Mehl’s meadow ;” and again, p. 33, refers to Mayor “Shoemaker’s country 
house, the same now a part of the house of Mr. Duval’s place, and enlarged 
by Col. T. Forrest.” 

Was not Shoemaker Lane, now Penn Street, named after this family, and 
did not the modern house stand on Main Street at the corner of this lane, 
and was not the last owner of the name of Benjamin Shoemaker, whose 
daughter, Mrs. Ann Bloodgood, succeeded to it? 

May 9. T. H. M. 


MarsHatu.—Can any reader of the Magazine inform us whether the an- 
cestors of John Marshall, Chief Justice, came directly from England to Vir- 
ginia, or if they were of the Pennsylvania family, as supposed by some of the 
latter? The name of General Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, suggests 
relationship with the Pennsylvania botanist, on which point the writer would 
be pleased to be informed. Cope. 


Wriu1am Moort.—Information wanted concerning William Moore, Presi- 
dent of Supreme Executive Council of Penna. from 1781 to 1782. 
J. A. M. P. 


Earty Mention or Coat.—In the Non-importation Agreement entered 
into by the merchants of Philada, in 1765, we find “coals,” one of the 
articles which persons having vessels cleared for Great Britain were allowed 
to bring back as ballast. Can any one inform us what kind of coal is 
alluded to? G. 





i Replies. 

Who was Jonn Byers (Vol. IT. p. 111) ?—The first notice we have found 
of him is in a deed to him of three hundred acres of land in West Penns- 
borough, Cumberland County, Pa., five miles west of Carlisle, from John 
McCallister, who had resided there, and had made improvements on the 
land. The deed is dated Nov. 18th, 1751, and he is there said to be “ of 
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Lancaster County.” The same year he is mentioned among the taxables of 
Middleton Township. He was, however, originally from Ireland, from which 
he emigrated with his brother James at an earlier period. On October 24, 
1758, he held a commission from the crown of a justice of the peace, and 
acted as an associate judge in the Court of Common Pleas for the county, 
with Samuel Smith, Esq., as President. From this time onward until 1780, 
he acted as a Justice and a Judge (once, Sept. 9, 1766, he is mentioned as 
President Judge), having his commission renewed on several occasions as 
the authorities of the State were changed, and as-circumstances called for a 
reappointment. In 1766 he joined with a number of his associate justices 


‘of the county in a letter to the Governor with respect to the escape from 


jail of Stump, the Indian murderer. 

In the minutes of the Supreme Executive Council for Nov. 20, 1781, it is 
recorded that Mr. John Byers, Esquire, attended in council (being elected 
Councillor for the county of Cumberland), and took the oath of allegiance 
and oath of office required by the Constitution of this State; and thereupon 
took seat at this board as a number thereof.” He was a member of this 
body and a constant attendant upon its sessions for two years whenever it 
was together. He, with some others, took a resolute stand in opposition to 
the reception of a member from Philadelphia whose election was alleged to 
have been carried by the unlawful interference of military officers in his 
behalf. A person of the name of John Buyers also appeared before the 
Council in the impeachment of Matthew Smith as Prothonotary of North- 
umberland County. In 1783, he comes again before the Council in advocac 
of the claims of General William Irvine. During the war he had command, 
as a colonel, of a battalion of infantry; but his principal service in the army 
was as commissioner of purchases of flour and provisions under Dep. Com- 
missioner Ephraim Blaine, through whose earnest efforts the army was more 
than once saved from the necessity of disbanding. The prodigious activity 
of these men in this region, in which they staked their large fortunes and un- 
sullied reputations, where much odium and small emoluments were sure to be 
given them, has never yet received due appreciation. Mr. Byers was for many 
years an active elder in the Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, under the care 
of the Rev. Captain John Steel, and was one of the trustees to whom the 
quarter of the public square, on which its house of worship stands, was deeded 
Sept. 20, 1766, and who were named in the charter of incorporation in 1773. 
He left a family of at least three daughters, who were married into the 
Alexander, the Carothers, and the Henderson families, but I am not aware 
of any living descendant who bears his name. The date of his death I have 
not yet found. Cc. P. W. 

Carlisle. 


Lost Governors or Penna. (Vol. II. p. 110).—When William Penn re- 
turned to England in 1684, he empowered the Provincial Council to act in 
his stead as Governor, Thos. Lloyd being then President of that body. 
This commission was read at the meeting of Council, held at New Castle on 
the 18th of 6th mo., 1684. 

“On the 12th of 7th mo, 1684, Council ordered that upon the decease or 
absence of ye present President from this Province or Territories, that it 
shall and may be Lawful for the Provll Council, upon any urgent Emer- 
gency, to meet together and chuse a Presidt or Vice presidt, as occasion 
shall offer, from time to time.” (See Col. Records, vol. i. p. 120.) Under 
this resolution the following persons, besides ‘hos. Lloyd, acted as Presidents 
4 aw Council at the time given, and may be considered as Govs. of the 

Jolony. 
William Clayton, 24th 8th mo., 1684. 
Thomas Holme, 30th 1st mo., 1686. 
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William Clark, 9th 2d mo., 1686. 

Arthur Cook, Ist 3d mo., 1686. 

John Symcock, 3d 7th mo., 1686. 

Francis Hamson, in afternoon of 3d mo., 1686. 

Authur Cook, Ist and 2d of 8th mo., 1686. 

John Symcock, 16th and 17th of 9th mo., 1686. 

William Clark, 19th 2d mo., 1687. J. H. M. 


Samvuen J. Atiee (Vol. If. p. 74).—I was very much interested in Mr. 
Pennypacker’s sketch of Col. Samuel John Atlee, in Vol. II. No. 1. 


He was a citizen of Lancaster County for many years. He owned and 


resided on the plantation situated on the old Philadelphia and Lancaster 
Road, about twenty-two miles east of Lancaster. It was owned for many 
years by “ King” Thomas Henderson. 

By referring to Major James Burd’s MSS. journal, while in command at 
Fort Augusta, I find some interesting facts in relation to the attack of the 
Indians upon the Bullock Guard. 

[We regret that our space will not allow us to give the extract from Col. 
Burd’s Journal, furnished by our correspondent. We refrain from doing so 
as the Journal has lately been printed in Vol. II., 2d series, Pa. Archives. 
The last extract sent us is dated July 25, and is as follows :—Ep.] 

“ Ordered Lieut. Atlee on the recruiting service from Fort Halifax, and 
Lieut. Miles to take post there.” 

‘This seems to settle the point that Lieut. Atlee was in command at Hali- 
fax, and that he ranked as lieutenant before Dec. 7, 1757. He was, per- 
haps, the youngest officer in Major Burd’s command, and he must have been 
a soldier of great promise, to have ranked older officers in getting the com- 
mand at Fort Halifax. 

There is another record which also establishes the data for facts not stated. 
On the 12th day of November, 1778, Col. Samuel John Atlee took the 
following oath before John Whitehill, Esq., who was a Justice of the Peace 
for Salisbury Township, where Col. A. resided. The record can be found in 
Book “ M,” at page 542, in the second column of names, in the Recorder’s 
Office in Lancaster City. 

“Ido swear that I renounce and refuse all allegiance to George the Third, 
King of Great Britain, his heirs and Successors, and that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a free 
and independent State, and that I will not at any time do, or cause to be 
done, any matter or thing that will be prejudicial or injurious to the freedom 
or independence thereof, as declared by Congress, and also that I will dis- 
cover and make known to some one Justice of the Peace of the said State, 
all Treasons, or Traitorous conspiracies, which I now know, or hereafter 
shall know, to be found against this or any of the United States of America. 
July 10, 1777. 

“Taken prisoner August 27, 1776. 

“Exchanged October 7, 1778.” 

Columbia, Pa., April 16, 1878. Samven Evans. 


Tue Crisis (Vol. I. pp. 115, 227).— [The following from the London Notes 
and Queries of Sept. Ist, 1877, has been furnished to us by Samus. Trumtns, 
Esq., of Birmingham, England :—Ep.] 

Though I cannot answer Esre’s query as to the author of these tracts, 
some additional particulars may prove useful. In that invaluable Dzctzon- 
ary of Books relating to America, from its Discovery to the Present Time, 
by Joseph Sabin, New York and London, 1871, there is a notice of an 
edition that seems more complete than any yet mentioned in your pages :— 
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“The Crisis. To be continued weekly during the present Bloody Civil 
War in America. [London} Printed and published for the Authors by T. 
W. Shaw, Fleet Street, where letters to the publisher will be thankfully 
received. 1775-1776. 2 vols. folio, 91 numbers, pp. 574, and Broadsides of 
the Declaration, July 4, 1776.” 

In a note, Sabin says :— 

“To one of Welford’s catalogues there are said to be 98 numbers, the last 
being dated Oct. 12, 1776. It was reprinted in part as below: ‘The Criszs, 
vol. i. containing xxviii. numbers, London printed; New York, reprinted 
by John Anderson, at Beekman Slip, mpccixxvi. 12mo. Pp. 236.’” 

Another authority (Gowans) states this to be very rare, and al] ever pub- 
lished by Anderson. Sabin mentions a few other editions of only a few 
numbers printed at Newport, R. I., and New London, but omits one printed 
at Hartford in 1775, mentioned in the bibliography of ante- (American) 
revolutionary publications in the 1874 edition of Thomas’s History of 
Printing, vol. ii. p. 657. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1775, will be found the follow- 
ing interesting details in regard to this tract and a fellow-martyr with 
nearly similar title :— 

“House of Peers, Feb. 24, 1775. Lord a complained of the 
licentiousness of the press, and produced a pamphlet entitled ‘The Present 
Crisis with Respect to America Considered,’ published by T. Becket, which 
his Lordship declared to be a most daring insult on the King, and moved 
that the House would come to resolutions to the following effect: that the 
said pamphlet is a false, malicious, and dangerous libel, subversive of the 

rinciples of the glorious Revolution to which we owe our present invalua- 
Bie constitution, and of the rights of the people; that one of the said 

amphlets be burnt by the hands of the common hangman in Old Palace 

ard, and another at the Royal Exchange; that these resolutions be com- 
municated to the House of Commons at a conference, and that the concur- 
rence of that House be desired. Which resolutions, being read, were 
unanimously agreed to. 

“Feb. 27. A conference was held between .the two Houses of Parliament 
on the subject of the pamphlet published by T. Becket, when the concurrence 
of the Commons with the resolutions of the Lords on the 24th was agreed, 
and the pamphlet ordered to be burnt accordingly. A second conference 
ensued, arising from a complaint of the Earl of Radnor in the Upper House, 
and a like complaint in the Lower House preferred by Lord Chewton, 
against a periodical paper called the Cizszs, No. 3, published for T. Shaw. 
In the Lower House the paper in question has been voted a false, malicious, | 
and seditious libel ; in the Gener ouse the word treasonable was added, 
but upon reconsidering the matter that word was omitted, and the paper 
ordered, like the other, to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

“The — of these offensive publications were diametrically oppo- 
site: the me let asserted a right in the sovereign to levy taxes without 
consent of Parliament, provided this consent was withheld; the other, that 
every attack upon the fundamental principles of the constitution was treason 
against the people.” 

The same magazine says, p. 148, under date “‘ Tuesday, March 7” :— 

“The Crists, No. iii., and a pamphlet entitled ‘The Present Crisis with 
Respect to America’ were both burnt at the Royal Exchange gate by the 
hands of the common hangman. There was a prodigious concourse of people, 
some of whom were at first very riotous; they seized and threw about the 
first brush faggots which were brought, and treated the city marshall and 
the hangman very ill; but more faggots being sent, which were dipped in 
turpentine, they immediately took fire, and the pamphlet and periodical 
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paper were soon consumed. Both the said publications were burnt in like 
manner at Whitehall the day before.” Wiuiam Joun Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Durrrecp Parry (Vol. IT. p. 61, at bottom).—Edward Duffield, b. 1720, 
is said to have married Mary Parry, a grandchild of Owen Humphreys. 
The published ancestry of Dr. Benj. Duffield states that his mother was 
Catharine Parry, daughter of David Parry by his wife Mary, daughter of 
Owen Humphreys and Sarah Hughes. Inasmuch as Owen Humphreys and 
Sarah Hughes were married Sept. 9, 1738, and Edward Duffield to Catha- 
rine Parry, June 12, 1751, these statements seem to need revision. Copr. 


PuiLapeLeHIA Doctors (Vol. I. p. 116).—Dr. John Kearsley was twice 
married, first to Ann —— who died Aug. 26, 1747, by whom he had a child 
who was buried in Christ Church burying-ground, Dec. 24, 1748. He 
married, secondly, at Christ Church, Nov. 24, 1748, Mrs. Margaret Brand. 

Cuas. R, HitpEBurn. 


Epwarp Waattey, THE Reatcripe (Vol. I. 55, 230, 359, Vol. IT. 11).— 
Mr. Robert P. Robins’s paper in your first number has led me to make some 
further researches into the regicide’s family history, and I think it is clear 
that Mr. Robins is mistaken in supposing that the will of Edward Wale 
(whom I take to have been Edward Wall) was made by the regicide. 

The letters of Edward Whalley, in the British Museum, prove him to have 
been an educated gentleman, which Mr. Robins’s testator evidently was not. 

We know that Henry Whalley, Judge Advocate General (brother of 
Edward), settled in Ireland, and that at least two of Edward’s sons were 
captains in Henry Cromwell’s regiment of dragoons quartered in Ireland. 

t have found in the Public Record Office in Dublin, proceedings instituted 
in 1699, in the Court of Chancery in Ireland, by Oliver Whaley against John 
Ormsby and Frances his wife, Richard Whaley and Susanna his wife, James 
Budd and Lucy his wife, and John Lopdell and Elizabeth his wife, which 
throw much light upon the family history of the Whaleys, and I give you 
the following extracts from the pleadings. 

The Bill states that Henry Whaley was seized in May and June, 1659, of 
certain lands in Ireland, as an adventurer in the double ordinance, and that 
he made his will dated 7th June, 1659, and thereby devised his lands to his 
brother, Edward Whaley, William Gough, and Henry Midleton, Esq., upon 
trust to permit his wife to take £150 per annum jointure; then for his son 
John for life, with £100 jointure for Susanna his wife ; remainder to his first 
and other sons in tail, with a provision for Elizabeth and Rebecca, daughters 
of said John Whaley; remainder to Edward Whaley, brother of said testa- 
tor, for life; remainder to his son Henry and his heirs male; and in default, 
remainder to his son Edward and his heirs male; and remainder, in default, 
to the plaintiff, Oliver Whaley, another of the sons of said Edward, and his 
heirs male; and remainder, in default, to testator’s granddaughters, Eliza- 
beth and Rebecca, and that said Henry Whaley was appointed sole executor. 

That the will remained in England as a settlement, until after testator’s 
death. 

That soon after the Restoration, said Henry Whaley, the testator, came 
into England, and on 10th March, 1663, made his claim to the Court of 
Claims, but died before he obtained a certificate. and said John Whaley, his 
son and heir, obtained the certificate from the Court of Claims. 

That Rebecca died v. p., unmarried and under age. 

That said Edward Whaley, brother of said Henry (7. e., Edward, the regi- 
cide), is long since dead, and said Henry and Edward, sons of said Edward, 
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are both dead without issue, and said John outlived them all, and himself 
died in 1691, without issue male. 

That plaintiff was then in London, and it was a time of war, and he could 
not come to Ireland until lately. Plaintiff found that said John Whaley left 
four daughters, who were married to the defendants, Ormsby, Whaley, Budd, 
and Lopdell. 

That William Gough and Henry Midleton died before said Edward Whaley, 
who was the survivor and plaintiff is his son and heir. 

The defendants all answered the plaintiff's bill, denying the existence of 
this alleged will and the relationship of the plaintiff, and stating that Henry 
Whaley died in Dublin in 1667, having devised all his estates to his only 
son John and his heirs forever. 

That Henry was a member of Parliament. 

That Edward was one of the regicides, and attainted and fled from England, 
and they knew nothing of him or his sons Henry and Edward, the younger 
being dead. 

Several witnesses were examined on interrogatories: the result was that 
the bill was dismissed without costs in the year 1700. The following issome 
of the evidence :— 

John Wattson, examined October 26, 1699, deposes that he is sixty years 
and upwards, and was a servant of and waited on Henry Whaley, and after- 
wards bought and sold cattle for his son John Whaley. About 1683, he was 
in London with said John Whaley, who inquired for his friends and relatives, 
and met a son of one Captain John Whaley, who was a knight and married a 
lady, as deponent heard ; and also met with one Mrs. Goffe, who lived at the 
bridge-foot in London, who was also said John Whaley’s relation. 

Mary Birkhead deposes that about five or six years ago, when her father, 
Henry Midleton, Esq., lay ill of his last sickness, Oliver Whaley, the plain- 
tiff, went to ask him about the will made by Judge Advocate Whalley. She 
very well knew Edward Whalley, and that he was one of the judges on the 

retended trial of King Charles I., and at the time of the Restoration he 
eft England. She had known the plaintiff, Oliver, from his infancy, and 
that he was son to said Edward Whalley, the “ trateor,” by Catherine his 
second wife, and was born in said Edward’s house in King Street, in the 
city of Westminster. 

Grace Scudamore deposes that she was a menial servant of Edward Whaley, 
and knew the plaintiff, Oliver his son, who was born about two years before 
the Restoration, Heard that the will was in the hands of Catherine, one of 
the daughters of said Edward Whaley. Said Catherine died about seven 
years ago. Heard that the Lord Protector was godfather of the plaintiff. 

Anne, wife of Robert Garrett, deposes that she was married in 1657, and 
was servant of Judith, one of the daughters of Edward Whaley. 

Dame Isabella Shorter heard Edward Whaley went to flew England, 
where he died. 

Wm. Midleton heard Edward Whaley died beyond the seas thirty years ago. 

Pat. Carwan, of Athinree, (Athenry Co., Galway), deposes that Henry 
Whaley died in Wm. Gray’s house in Copper Alley, Dublin, and was buried 
in St. Werburgh’s Church there. 

Joseph Harvey, examined 4th August, 1699, deposes that he knew Edward 
Whalley, who was a colonel in arms under Oliver Cromwell, a Commissary 
General of Horse, and Major-General, who had a son named Oliver. D)epo- 
nent was in the family when Oliver was born, and knew Henry Whalley, 
brother of said Edward. and had seen Rebecca, wife of said Henry. 

The decree in 1700 dismissed the bill without costs, thereby showing that 
the Lord Chancellor considered the plaintiff had made some case. 

I have been unable to ascertain with certainty who Richard Whaley (father 
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of the defendant, Richard Whaley) was, save that he was a cornet, and 
afterwards a captain of horse in Colonel Henry Cromwell’s regiment. He 
had a grant in 1666 of lands in counties Kilkenny ard Armagh, and pur- 
— an estate in County Wicklow, which remainea in his family until 
ast year. 

I still incline to the opinion (expressed by me in Notes and Queries, June 
26, 1869) that he was a son of the regicide. I hope to discover a list of 
officers in Henry Cromwell’s regiment, which will, perhaps, clear up this 

oint. 
: It is very likely that the defendant, Richard Whaley, did not care to 
proclaim, in the year 1699, his relationship to the “'T'reator” if he were his 
grandson. 

The pedigree copied by E. D. N., and inserted in your second number, does 
not quite tally with the statements in the foregoing og a 

Wy. F. Lirtiepace. 
Whaley Abbey, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, February 7, 1878. 


PennsyLvanta OrFicers AND Privates KILLED AND CAPTURED AT THE 
Iste Aux Norx (Vol. I. p. 226).—J.S. W., in the second number of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine, gives an extract from Wilkinson’s Memoirs, in’ 
which is related an account of the death of Captain Adams, Ensign Cuth- 
bertson, and two privates, and the capture of Captain M’Lane, Lieutenants 
McFarren, McAllister, Hogg, and two privates, all of whom, it is said, be- 
longed to the Pennsylvania line. In the second volume of the American 
Magazine of History, page 45, in the Diary of Joshua Pell, Jr., a British 
officer, we find the following: (Aug. 10, 1776.) “This Isle (Isle Aux Noix) 
was well fortified by the French last war, and had a Boom across the River, 
in order to stop our entrance into Canada, after the reduction of ‘Tyconde- 
roga and Crown Point. I could not but notice the Inscription on a Tomb- 
stone in this Island, which is as follows :— 

“Beneath this humble sod | Lie | Captain Adams, | Lieutenant Culber- 
son, | & aa privates of the 6th Pensivania—Reg’t. | Not Hirelings | But 
Patriots. 

“They fell not in battle, but unarmed. They were basely murdered, and 
inhumanly scalp’d by the barbarous emissaries of the once just, but now 
abandon’d Kingdom of Britain. 

“ Epitaph. 
“Sons of America, rest in quiet here, 
Britannia. blush, Burgoyne let fall a tear, 
And tremble Europe sons with savage ease [sic] 
Death and Revenge awaits you with disgrace. 

“The above Provincials were scalped by an advanc’d party of our Indians 
on the 20th of June, after they left St. Johns, about three miles from this 
place.” 


Orricers or THE Frigate Ranpourn (Vol. I. p. 469).—John F. Watson, 
in his Annals of Philadelphia, Vol. II. p. 297, states that his uncle, Simeon 
Fanning, was a midshipman on the Randolph, but left that ill-fated vessel 
previous to her loss, having been placed in charge of a prize that she had 
captured. Mr. Watson also says that another of his uncles, Joshua Fan- 
ning, was a lieutenant on the Randolph when she blew up. F. D. 8. 


St. Vincent anp Pouxr’s Lanp Assoctation (Vol.. I. p. 471).—This 
should read the “ Vincent and Pikeland Association.” J.B. L. 





















